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HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856, Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, 


and none has now an equal claim to the public confi- 
dence. 
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NEW STORIES.—JUST READY. 


SHREDS and PATCHES. By E.N. Leigh Fry. Illustrated, 5s. 
“The children are admirably drawn, as good as any we have seen in fiction’ foralongtime. Al ther 
Shreds and Patches’ isa good bit of work.”—Spectator. “The author has a thorough knowledge of littie 
people’s literary needs—will give great pleasure to many young readers, which will be shared by some a their 
elders.”—Morning Post. “ The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘ Shreds aad es = will 
delight the children they are written tor. They are bright, simple, and natural relations of every 
rences, The talk is — of children, the life is child-life, which cannot often be said of these age in 
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MADEMOISELLE. By Frances M. Peard. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“One of the pleasantest studies of family life that ever this agreeable writer has published. As carefully 
written as it is agreeable.”—Spectator. “ Mademoiselle is a pleasing character. Her kindness toward the other 
and lowlier heroine, the pluck and patriotism she shows throughout the book, her noble and gentile character, 


win a reader's affections. ”"— Speaker 
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THE POLICEMAN’S CALL. 


WHILE sitting in his house a short time since, (No. 7, Kay Street, Hyde Road, 
Manchester), Mr. Frederick Ellis was surprised at receiving a visit from a 
police-sergeant. 

‘“* Mr. Ellis,” said the officer, ‘“‘I have been sent down from the police- 
station to inquire as to the correctness or otherwise of a statement alleged to 
have been made by you, and recently published in the newspapers throughout 
the country.” 

Mr. Ellis assured him it was correct, and he returned to the Town Hall. 
It is hardly necessary to say that no accusation against Mr. Ellis was involved 
in the policeman’s question. The reply concerned the police merely as men, 
not as representatives of the law. 

Not long ago Mr. Ellis happened to be at Grimsby, and while there took 
tea with a friend, and met two ladies who are officers of the Salvation Army. 
As the talk went on, a ray of light broke in upon the mind of one of them, and 
she asked, ‘ Oh, are you the railway man we read of in the newspapers ?” 

On his admitting that he was (he is a guard on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway), she took from her pocket, and exhibited the very 
article described in his public statement, and remarked, ‘‘ You see I carry 
it with me.” 

Mr. Ellis also says that heis frequently asked about it as he goes along 
the line, and that men cal] to him at the stations. 

He get» letters, too. They come from everywhere—from all sorts and 
conditions of men. Some congratulate him, and others ask for counsel and 
advice, and he replies the best he can. 

All this noise and fuss arises out of a very simple, yet interesting circum- 
stance. It seems that our friend had suffered for many years from a kind 
of ailment that nobody understood. He was a man underaclond. He had 
bad pains in his head, a sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach, and a sense 
of want and weakness in the stomach. The oddity of this was that this state 
of things was not relieved by taking food, as one would naturally say it ought to 
be. By-and-by he almost hated the idea of sitting down toa meal. He,in a 
manner, forced his food down, as a man swallows some nasty and sickening 
dose—because he has got to do it. Of course he couldn’t stand this without 
showing signs of it and growing queer and feeble under it. 

But he kept on at his work, but it was a tough job. When a man is about 
half dead it makes him stagger to carry a live man’s load. Finally he got to 
almost detest and abhor his own company. His mouth tasted so bad, his 
nerves were so upset, and there was such a weight on him, that he fairly envied 
those who were dead for good and all, and so rid of the world and its pain and 
misery. The doctors tried their prescriptions on him, but without success. 
He says he was afraid to be alone lest he should commit the one crime of which 
it is impossible to repent. And so the details of his experience ran on 

Well, tle spoke that goes down must come up. One day Mr. Ellis picked 
up a book and read it. It wasn’t a big book, but it happened to contain 
exactly the information he was in want of. Among other things it described 
the disease he was afflicted with better than he could have done it himself. 
It was like a map of the country he had been lost in for 18 years, with direc- 
tions how to find his way out. 

The way out (the book said) consisted in the use of a preparation called 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and it named his malady as indigestion and 
dyspepsia. All the pains which had racked him were alleged to be results 
and symptoms of that single complaint. Yielding to the urgent advice of his 
wife, Mr. Ellis sent to Mr. Holt, the chemist, in Clowes Street, Manchester, 
and got a bottle. The effect of the medicine was unexpected and astonishing. 
He was better almost immediately, and not long after completely recovered, 
and went back to his work on the railway. 

These facts—previously published more fully—are enough to account for 
the great public interest that has ever since been manifested in Mr. Ellis and 
his experience. He is acknowledged, wherever known, to be a man of high 
moral character, whom no consideration could induce to exaggerate the facts 
in any way. 

The object of the policeman’s visit was to verify the printed statement 
by an appeal to Mr. Ellis himself, and we doubt not that if any of the force is 
troubled in like manner they will receive a like benefit. 
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SCOTTS 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is three times as efficacious as 
the plain Oil. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. 
It does not nauseate or produce a 
loathing for food like the plain oil. 
The Hypophosphites and Oil are so skilfully 
combined, that they are much more potent 
in building up flesh and strength than if taken 
separately, and SCOTT’S EMULSION is to-day 
the best remedial agent for the cure of 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, ANAEMIA, WASTING 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Physicians universally prescribe it in 
preference to the plain oil, having seen its 
remarkable curative effects. 
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Ata time when much thought is being given to 
this matter, a practical suggestion may be of 
service. Last year more than £300,000 worth of 
foreign matches were purchased by inconsiderate 
consumers in this country, tothe great injury of 
our own working people—so true is it that ‘‘ Evil 
is wrought by want of thought as well as want 


ofheart.” If all consumers would purchase 
BRYANT & MAY’S MATCHES that 
firm would be enabled to pay £1,000 a week more 
in wages. 
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THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” “ Buttons,” “ Dinna 
Forget,” etc., ete, 


—0:—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WAITING, 


“ If thy hand be in the lion’s mouth, get it out as fast as thou canst.” 


1 THINK if Major Dennis had been younger or if Ethel! 
had been older, that circumstances at this time 
would have drawn tl:em closer together than they 
had ever been before in all their lives. 

But the Major had had a fair chance of winning 
his wife’s love and had in his carelessness and 
kre cena it for ever. Truth to tell, his admiration for her 
had never been so great as when she held herself back from the 
clasp of his arms and by a single look indicated that she did not 
mean to kiss him. “’Pon my soul”—he said to himself, when 
she had gone to bed, andjhe was smoking his last cigarette—“ pon 
my soul, there’s far more in the little woman than I thought ; and, 
by Jove, how she rounded on me—what a little spit-fire she 
looked—and how pretty! As for Valérie—oh! damnation !” 

The door opened again, and Ethel came in. Major Dennis 
looked aside. “ Whatisit?” he asked. 

“T left my purse here—that was all,” she answered. 


She crossed to the fire-place and took her purse from the 
A 














2 The Other Man’s Wife. 


chimney-shelf. “Ethel,” he said holding out his hand; “I say, 
little woman—I’m real sorry I hurt your poor little wrist—you'll 
forgive me, won’t vou ?” 

“ Oh ! yes—pray don’t say anything more about it.” 

“ But I can’t help saying something about it because—oh ! 
hang it all, Ethel, I feel such a brute, what a brute! Poor dear 
little wrist,” and then he caught her hand in bis and kissed the 
ugly black bruise just where Trevor's lips had touched it a few 
hours before. 

She wrenched her hand away with an exclamation of— 
what ? Annoyance—pain—anger—disgust ? He did not know. 

“ What have I done ?” 

“You hurt me,” she answered. 

“Ts it so bad as that ?” 

“ Yes—but please, Cosmo, don’t speak of it again. It was 
bad enough at the time but I knew that you did not mean to 
do it. I don’t want to think about it any more,” and she 
turned away and was gone out of the room before he could 
speak again. 

“ By Jove, how pretty she is,” he said to himself; “a deuced 
sight prettier than ever she was in all her life before. I always 
did like a bit of spirit in a woman—always. And, by Jove, 
but it’s good of her not to let it stand between us and to say 
she didn’t want to hear or think any more about it.” 

If he had only known how much more insurmountable a 
barrier had risen up between them—how Trevor's bright face 
was enshrined in his wife’s heart, how Trevor had taken the 
white neglected flower of his life and had replanted it in the 
soil of love and chivalrous devotion! Well, it was as well 
that he did not, for probably he would have fallen in love 
with his wife afresh,and,as it was, this unwonted tenderness 
was but a flash in the pan—there was nothing lasting or real 
about it. 

Well, three days after this, Major Dennis sent in his papers. 
He came home one afternoon about five o’clock and announced 
the news with the customary disregard of his wife’s feelings 
which generally characterised his behaviour. 

“Ethel,” he said,“ I’ve sent in my papers.” 

“Cosmo !” she cried. 

“Yes, 1 know. You wanted to go on soldiering and | 
wanted to command a regiment—but I can’t bear being tracked 
down any longer. That woman is driving me out of my 
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senses,and my senses, as you very well know, never were 
much at the best of times.” 

* But Cosmo—could nothing be done? Why don’t you see 
her and see if she would hear reason and leave you in 
peace ?” 

“No. Ten years ago I might have done. But I’m sick of 
soldierng—I'd rather be free now.” . 

“And you will go abroad ?” 

“ Abroad—” doubtfully—* abroad ? Oh! do you care much 
about that ?” 

“ No—I hate the very idea of it, but—oh! are you quite 
decided on leaving the Service ?” 

“Oh, quite—and I’m sick of it.” 

“ But where shall we live?” her lips asked. “ When shall 
I see Jack?” her heart said. 

“There’s no place like London; I—I’ve thought a good 
bit about it to-day and | think a flat would be best—a nice 
convenient flat where you would be quite safe if 1 wanted to 
go shooting for a day or two,and where we could make sure 
of not being at home when we wanted to shake off certain 
people. What d’ye think ?” 

A year before Ethel’s heart would have gone down to zero 
at such a prospect—now, however, it struck her as likely to 
be a very happy arrangement. “You'll keep Judge?” she 
said abruptly. 

* Judge—oh ! would you? I shall have to buy him off, if 
I do.” 

“You will never get another man who understands your 
ways as he does,” she said with conviction, 

“Perhaps not. Well, I’ll think about it. By-the-bye, are 
you going out ?” 

“ No—it is my day,” she answered. She had stayed in- 
doors on one day in the week ever since they had been in 
Chertsey. 

“ Ah! yes,so it is. Well, I have promised to drive over to 
Sabbon with Moore—so I'll be off.” 

He had not been gone very long before Mrs. Dennis’s first 
visitors came in, two ladies from the town, who made their 
first call that day. And before they were gone Monty Carlton 
appeared with Trevor, and after ten minutes of the most or- 
dinary common-place conversation, he rose to take his leave. 

“Ta-Ta,” said Trevor in — Se voice. 
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Carlton went away in disgust—and as he passed the window 
Jack Trevor moved over to the small settee where Ethel sat. 

“] may sit here?” he asked, and then he took her hand and 
began to smooth it gently down—* And what news have you 2” 

“T have news,” she answered. “Cosmo has sent in his 
papers.” 

“ Never !” 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

“And you are going abroad ?” 

“Oh! no, we are going to live in London—we are going to 
have a flat.” 

“It is absolutely settled? He has actually done it ?” 

“Qh, yes. And he says he is tired of soldiering,so there's 
no chance of his changing his mind now.” 

“And you—how do you like it?” he asked. 

“T don’t like it at all. But then that does not matter. And 
I think on the whole, it will be far better to be in London. || 
shall not see you so often, but that will be as well. People 
would soon have begun to talk and chatter if we had been 
seen much about together, while in London I don’t think any- 
body bothers very much about one.” 

“But you don’t like leaving the regiment? You don’t like 
going away so that you will only see me now and then, do 
you?” he asked anxiously. 

“You know that I do not,” she said in a very low voice. 

They sat for «a loug time talking over the ‘prospect of the 
future,no visitors came to disturb them, the Major did not 
return. At last Trevor got up and moved restlessly about 
the room,as if he had something to say and did not know 
how to say it. Then he went back to the settee and sat 
down beside her again. “I want to say something to you, 
dear,” he said at last—“and I don’t find it at all easy to say. 
It is this. I want you to promise me that if ever the time 
comes, if it ever should come, that you feel you cannot bear 
your life any longer, that you will let me know at once! You 
won’t keep on trying to endure the unendurable from an idea 
that because I do not ask you every time I see you to give 
up everything for me, that therefore I am not ready to give 
up everything for you? I cannot make your life a burden to 
you by continually pestering you to give up your good re- 
solution—but you will remember, won’t you, that I am ready 
if ever and whenever you want me ?” 
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“ And if you should meet somebody else—somebody you !ike 
better than me ?” she asked faintly. 

Trevor laughed aloud. “Somebody I like better! Is that 
very likely? Still I promise you that if ever anything so 
unlikely should ever come about, I will let you know it. Not 
in word—you wouldn’t expect it, would you? But I would give 
up coming—and—and oh ! Ethel, my dear, my dear, how silly 
we are to talk like this. As if I could see that someone 
else 4 

“ But I shall understand,” she said. “It is always best to be 
prepared—even for the worst, you know.” 

“ There is something in that,” he rejoined, smiling at her and 
softly stroking her hand still. “And tell me, dear, when are 
you going ?” 

“I goon Thursday. We are going to take nothing from 
here, except some trifles of my own which can be packed in an 
ordinary box.” 

“ And you put up 

“ Oh ! at our usual place in London—some very good rooms 
in Jermyn Street. I suppose we shall stop there until we find 
a suitable flat and get it furnished and all that.” 

“I wonder how Crummles will like life in a flat ?” said Trevor, 
stooping to smooth the fine coat of the bull dog, who was 
sleeping peacefully at his mistress’s feet. 

“T’m afraid not at all—poor old fellow,” Ethel replied. 

“ You had better leave him with me,” he suggested. 

“ Oh! no—I can’t part from Crummles,” said Ethel decidedly. 

“ Ethel,” said Trevor presently, “ where is the Major to-day ?” 

“« He has gone to Sabbon with Captain Moore.” 

“Oh !—with Moore ; after a horse, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes—I believe so.” 

“Ah! Moore is always chopping and changing—never knew 
such a fellow in my life. Isay, Ethel, what has made the Major 
send in his papers ?” 

“ He says he is tired of the Service.” 

“ And tired of being chivvied about by the Valérie, I dare say. 
I met her on the road, just outside the gates, in fact, about an 
hour ago.” 

“ Was she coming this way !” 

‘“ No, she was going towards the town.” 

* Ah, Jack, do youknow Cosmo swears that she is nothing 
to him ?” 
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“ Oh, yes, I dare say.” 

“ And that she never has been.” 

“ Oh ! it’s quite likely.” 

“T cannot make out why she haunts him so.” 

“ The reason is obvious.” 

“But Cosmo says not—and reallv, Idon’t think he would 
mind telling me if—if it was only that she had been in love with 
him once. Besides he says that she always hated him and he 
her.” 

“ Then he must have a lively time of it on the whole, for I’m 
sure the lady’s efforts to get at him are most persistent,” re- 
marked Trevor, with an amused air. “Ican’t think how it is 
that she doesn’t meet him about the town.” 

“ But Cosmo never goes into the town—at least not on foot,” 
Ethel cried. “I don’t believe he has once been outside the 
gates on foot since the day we all went to Highflight.” 

At this moment a loud knock at the front door resounded 
through the hut. “ Visitors,” said Trevor, with a resigned air 
and abandoning his place on the settee for an easy chair at a 
little distance. 

The door of the room was open and they could hear dis- 
tinctly every word uttered by the visitor and Judge—the soldier- 
servant. 

“ Major Dennis—is he at home?” the visitor said; it was a 
lady’s voice. 

“ He is not, mum,” returned Judge stolidly. 

“ You are sure ?” 

“Quite sure, mum—the Major went out in the dog-cart an 
hour and a half ago.” 

“ Mrs. Dennis—is she in ?” 

“Tm not mighty sure,mum. What name ?” 

“ Never mind what name,” the woman’s voice replied. “1 
know she is in for I saw her just now. Show me the way.” 

“ Go—bolt in—to your bedroom ;” whispered Trevor—“ it is 
Valérie.” 

As quick as thought Ethel fled through the door-way which 
led into her bedroom, leaving him alone to face the insistent 
visitor, who entered the following moment. 

Judge cast a glance round the room—Trevor got up from 
his chair. 

“Tm afraid I can’t wait any longer for your mistress, Judge,” 
he said, looking at his watch. 
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“ Very good, sir.” 

“ You'll tell her that I came.” 

“T will, sir.” Then turning to the strange visitor, he said— 
* Mrs. Dennis is not at home, mum.” 

“1 will wait,until Major Dennis returns,” answered the lady 
curtly, 

Trevor went out—Judge followed. 

“ Keep your eye on the silver, Judge,” said Jack, “ and don’t 
let her know that Mrs. Dennis is in the house.” 

“ Very good, sir,” answered Judge, with unruffled demeanour. 

Twenty minutes later the Major and Captain Moore drove in 
at the big gates. “Major,” said Trevor stopping the trap by a 
gesture, “ a lady is waiting to see you—at your quarters.” 

“ My God !” muttered the Major, “it’s Valérie !” 


CHAPTER XV. 


BAFFLED ! 


Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 
Beyond comparison, the worst are those 

Which to our folly or our guilt we owe. 


“ Moore,” said the Major, “I want to get down here. Do 
you mind driving the cart round for me ?” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered Moore promptly. 

So the Major got down,and the other took the reins and 
drove off. Major Dennis turned eagerly to Trevor, who was 
waiting with an impassive face to hear what would come next. 

“ Who is it, Trevor? Anyone you know 2?” the Major asked. 

“ No sir, I have never spoken to the lady,” the other answered; 
then added—*“ I know her by sight. She is not an English 
woman.” 

“ And she—-is it Valérie ?” he gasped out. 

“Yes, sir, I believe it is,” Trevor answered. He felt an 
unutterable and merciless contempt for his superior, nor did 
he believe for a moment that this Mademoiselle Valérie neither 
was nor ever had been anything to him. For Dennis’s own 
sake be sure that Jack Trevor would not have lifted a finger 
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to stop the most scandalous scene in the world. He had acted 
as he had done entirely for Ethel, for Ethel only, wholly and 
solely because she always shrank with such horror from the 
very idea of a scandal and a scene, and because he felt that 
with her,a prisoner in her bedroom as she was, the situation 
was one that might become a dangerous one at any moment. 

“ And Ethel——?” 

“T was sitting with her, sir, when the—the lady came ; and 
I whispered to her to get into her bedroom and lock the door. 
I believe she is there yet.” 

“ And that woman in the drawing-room ?” the Major cried. 

“| left her there,” returned Trevor, in a hard, wooden voice. 

“Then she must be got away. She must be turned out of 
the camp,” Major Dennis exclaimed. 

“ Hadn’t you better see her, sir, and get it over ?” 

“ Not for the world !” 

“She may want nothing very important—a mere trifle,” 
Trevor urged. 

“ More likely she’s got an infernal machine or a bottle of 
vitriol to throw in my face,” retorted the other sharply. “ How- 
ever, I'll go round and give orders myself.” 

He strode away leaving Trevor standing looking after him ; 
then he suddenly bethought himself that he would like to see 
the end of it all,and forthwith set off in the direction of the 
Major's quarters as quickly as was possible without breaking 
into a run. 

Major Dennis had disappeared by the time that Trevor got 
within sight of his quarters,so that he did not hear the sub- 
sequent altercation between the strange lady and the soldier- 
servant, Judge. 

That stolid person, after having received his orders from 
his master, went quietly into the tiny drawing-room and thus 
addressed himself to the lady. 

“If you vlease,mum, Major Dennis bids me say that he is 
not able te see you to-day.” 

“T will wait,” said the lady, without moving. 

“Major Dennis will not be home to-night, mum,” Judge 
added. 

“ No matter—I will wait till he does come.” 

“ Begging your pardon, mum, but you can’t wait here,” said 
Judge, with delightful civility. 

“Qh ! yes, I shall.” 
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“ Begging your pardon, mum, but I’ve got my orders, and 
I can’t let you wait here,” he repeated. 

“Indeed! And how can you prevent it ?” 

“T have but to step up to the guard-room to have a file of 
men down here in two minutes,” answered Judge, with great 
urbanity ; “and though I’d be sorry to treat a lady with any 
disrespect, I’ve got my orders, mum, and I’ve got to carry 
them out.” 

Thus cornered, the lady very reluctantly rose from her seat 
on Ethel's favourite settee. “ Well,” she said, “I have hearda 
great deal about the chivalry of your English soldiers, and when 
I come to visit an English officer, I am turned out of his house.” 

But it was only wasting breath to talk about chivalry to a 
stolid block of a soldier servant, who had got his orders and 
would carry them out at any cost. Mademoiselle Valérie did 
not realise that though Judge would have promptly knocked 
down and thrashed almost to a jelly any man that he saw 
ill-using a woman, yet he had no compunction whatever, in 
her case, of conveying his master’s message to her in all its 
plain truth and uncompromising ugliness.. She went out of 
the hut, therefore, without further ado, and Trevor from a 
distance saw her go off in the direction of the town. 

“ Beaten again,” she muttered, as she passed the great gates. 
“ ] suppose that’s why he chooses to live in that miserable little 
wooden cabin—he knows he can always escape in among his 
great brutes of soldiers. Bah! I never thought I could be baffled 
by a great fool like Dennis.” 

When the stranger had fairly gone, Major Dennis sent Judge 
across to Mr. Trevor's quarters, to ask him to come over before 
he went to mess. And when he was dressed Trevor did so, 
and found the Major alone in the little drawing-room. 

“Trevor, my dear fellow,” said the Major with boisterous 
heartiness, “I can’t thank you enough for having spared me 
from walking in unawares on that woman this afternoon—I’m 
awfully obliged to you.” 

“ Don’t speak of it, sir,” said Jack a little stiffly. “I wished 
to spare Mrs. Dennis any annoyance—that was all.” 

“Then she shall thank you herself. Stay—there’s one 
thing I want to say—I know what you must think of this 
mysterious lady who is paying me such attention just now Es 

“Thave no right to think about it at all, sir,” put in Jack, 
frigidly. 
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“But I wish you to do so,” rejoined the Major, “ because 
you could—from a surface knowledge—only have one opinion 
on the subject. But I give you my word of honour that she 
was never anything but a bitter enemy to me—never.” 

“She does seem bitter enough,” said Jack relaxing and yet 
im a very scornful tone. 

“ By jove, yes,” said the Major,“ and ’pon my word, if she 
follows me up and makes my life a burden to me in London 
as she has done here,I shall have to buy a yacht as the only. 
safe way of getting rid of her!” Then he went to the door 
of the bedroom and called, “ Ethel. Ethel, I want you a 
minute.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, and came out flushing with surprise 
when she saw Trevor there. 

“Trevor tells me he only came to the gates and warned 
me that he might save you annoyance. So perhaps you will 
thank him for yourself.” 

Mrs. Dennis went with outstretched hands to Trevor. “ Jack 
you were very good,” she said earnestly. “Thank you so 
much—so much.” 

She knew as well what his eyes meant as if he had spoken 
in plain words. His looks said—“ This man is not true to 
you, and he ill-uses you, you carry the marks of his violence on 
your body at this moment! Why do you not set yourself free 
from him? You have the power, why do you not use it?” 
She cast a piteous look back at him as if to say, “ Do not put 
such an idea into my mind—don’t tempt me !” 

“Trevor,” said the Major at that moment, “ you're a good 
sort. I'll never forget the good turn you've done me to-day. 
Remember, whether it’s a flat or a yacht, you'll always be 
welcome in it—isn’t that so, Ethel ?” 

“ Always,” said Ethel faintly ; and in that one word, Trevor's 
short-lived hopes of happiness in the near future,died. For, 
somehow, in those few moments, he realised that Ethel would 
never willingly go in for a divorce against her husband. It 
was a temptation to her, just as his first proposal that they 
should go away together had been. But she had been brought 
up with a horror of anything approaching to a public scandal, 
and even in the face of over-whelming temptation, the shrink- 
ing from the very fact of divorce clung to her still. So in the 
language of a look he gathered that, in spite of her love drag- 
ging always at her heart-strings, she would, unless Major 
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Dennis became more violent and his infidelities more apparent, 
carry the burden of her sorrow to the very end. 

After this the Dennises were soon gone, and their place in 
the Fifteenth knew them no more. There was a sale of the 
furniture and fittings of their hut, which, as it was really the 
one apportioned to the commanding-offieer, was an unusually 
good one. And then,as the Colonel was still living outside,. 
the next senior married officer came into possession of it, This 
happened to be Captain Stratton,and Mrs. Stratton was very 
gleeful over the change. 

“T don’t like to say much, Mr. Trevor,” she remarked on the 
day that her things were removed—‘“ because Mrs. Dennis was 
such a great friend of yours; but until you have had to put 
yourself and your wife, to say nothing of two babies, into a 
box with four compartments, you will never be able to realise 
the luxury and comfort of having six rooms all a trifle larger 
than those you have left. And you'll come and help me to 
get settled, won’t you ?” 

What could Trevor say? Well, exactly what he did, that 
he would be charmed—delighted—and all the rest. And every 
day for a whole week, he gave all his spare time to making 
himself useful, and little Mrs. Stratton’s quarters habitable, 
nailing up pictures, and fans, and brackets, and pots, in the 
sweet little room that was hallowed to him by the memory of 
his dear love’s presence. Well, well, the best days in life 
come to an end sooner or later,and perhaps it was as well for 
him that the commanding-officer’s quarters in Chertsey Camp: 
had come under the rule of a new mistress. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“THE FLATS, S.W.” 
“ The world is a net ; the more we stir in it, the more we are entangled.”’ 


‘THERE is in that part of London which writes 8.W. on its 
letters,and is considered a distinctly fashionable locality, a 
huge pile of buildings which is known as “ The Flats.” It is 
something more than a mere building in which you may find 
suites of rooms, each self-contained, with its own front door,. 
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and which you may make as much your castle as the most 
English Englishman could wish. For at “The Flats” they 
take you in,and, beyond paying a certain sum of money, you 
have no more trouble than you had when you were a child in 
your father’s house. You can live there without a care as 
to your cook or your housemaid, your sweep or your laundress 
—they take you in, in fact, and “do” for you to perfection 
in every way. 

If you are a very sociable person you can make many 
acquaintances among the three or four hundred people who 
live under the same roof with you, or you may live there for 
years and never speak to a single soul from year’s end to year’s 
end. You can give a dinner of forty people with as little 
trouble as you can ask one man to come in on Wednesday 
and dine quietly with you at eight o’clock—you can go away 
for six months or a year and you needn’t trouble to put any- 
thing under lock and key—the management does all that for 
you; or you may let your suite,and have a few guineas a 
week to help to pay your expenses while you are visiting 
among your friends and relations, or enlarging your mind by 
foreign travel. 

Then you need not trouble yourself to keep horses and carriages 
unless you like—the management will provide you with any- 
thing of that kind that you may happen to require,and you 
have but to order the open or the close carriage, as you may 
think most fit. Well, it is a charming arrangement, and were I 
a free agent in such matters—which I need hardly say I am 
not—that portion of mankind which enjoys the doubtful 
privilege of my acquaintance, would, before many weeks have 
gone over my head, see me comfortably established on the 
second or third floor of “ The Flats.” I can imagine no life 
so easy, no household so pleasant to manage, or with so few 
domestic worries to fret one’s soul. 

Well, the Dennises, after being in rooms in Jermyn Street 
for several weeks, all at once bethought them of “ The Flats,” 
and determined to go and see whether there were any suites 
of rooms to be let. 

“If you remember,” said the Major as they drove along, 
“Emily Hardcastle was there for six months at least—she 
swears by the place—said she never locked a thing up, or even 
bolted her door at night. I believe it would be the very place.” 

However, when they got there they did not find a single 
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large-sized suite of rooms vacant. There were two very small 
ones, each with a good sitting-room, a good bed-room, a small 
maid’s room, kitchen and bathroom, in reality, suites only 
intended for one person. Over these Mrs. Dennis shook her 
head. “We must have more room than that,” she said 
decidedly. 

“ Would you like to take a furnished suite for six months 2?” 
asked the young man—manager—clerk, or whatever he was,. 
who took them round. “Then you could secure any othe: 
that fell vacant.” 

“Qh! we should not mind that. But is this suite a good 
size ?” 

“ Right good rooms, madam,” he replied. 

And eventually they decided on taking these rooms, which 
were very well arranged and remarkably well furnished, for a 
period of six months,and agreed to take possession during the 
same week, 

“ And you have none larger ?” Ethel asked. 

“Not larger—we have two small suites—no, stay, one small 
suite to Jet until next Easter,” the young man replied. 

“Tsee. Ah! well, I think this one will do very well, for 
the time, at all events.” 

It seemed to Ethel, when they had got fairly settled, that 
at last they had found peace. Major Dennis simply revelled 
in the new life. “The Flats” was close to his club, not far 
from the theatres or the Park, was quict and pleasant to live 
in,and he was free from the dreadful fear which had almost 
driven him mad at Chertsey. And when they had been there 
a few weeks, Trevor came up for his long leave, and then the 
Major began to enjoy life a little. 

Oh yes, I speak advisedly—I meant “The Major” not the 
Major’s wife. At the time of their leaving Chertsey, he had 
been smitten with much compunction for his treatment of 
Ethel, and I must do him the justice to say that as far as was 
in his power, he did his best to show that he was ashamed of 
the part he had played, and he did everything that he could 
do to mend matters. 

But, as I said before, his interest in her was not real, it was 
buta flash in the pan,and on her side Ethel did nothing to 
keep it alight. He bored her and she bored him, and although 
for a few weeks he was most chivalrous and devoted, and took 
her from shop to shop, and from theatre to theatre, yet when 
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Trevor made his appearance one day early in November an- 
nouncing the news that he had come up for his long leave, 
Major Dennis was so unfeignedly glad to see him, that his 
welcome was of the most effusive kind. 

“ My dear boy, where are you staying? I’m awfully glad to 
see you—” he cried, going on without waiting for an answer— 
* Ethel will be delighted—and you'll be able to take her 
about a little, it will be a change for her.” 

“Oh! I shall be charmed to make myself useful to Mrs 
Dennis,” said Trevor in his most conventional tone, 

“ Yes—yes—you were always friends, weren't you? Ah! 
shell be delighted—delighted. You must come and dine— 
to-night,eh? And we might doa theatre—what d’you think ?” 

“ With pleasure,” returned Jack, who would cheerfully have 
assisted at an Irish wake, had he known that Ethel would be 
of the party likewise. 

“ We don’t know many people in London. You see,” Major 
Dennis went on, “I’ve been so many years soldiering and | 
never was much of a Society man at any time of my life. By- 
the-bye, where did you say you were staying ?” 

“In St. James’s Street,” Trevor replied. 

“Ah! well, near enough—near enough. Are you going to 
stop a little now ?” 

“ Yes—if Mrs. Dennis is at home, and—and has no objection.” 

“Then I shall go round to the club a little; I know Ethel 
will be here in a minute,she was dressing or something and 
said she’d be here directly. So you'll be all right, won’t you ?” 

“ Oh! yes, don’t stop for me, Major, pray,” Trevor rejoined. 

He, in truth, was as glad to see the Major go as the Major 
was to feel that he could go off for an hour without feeling that 
he was behaving like a brute to a poor little neglected wife ; 
so when Ethel came in, she found Trevor awaiting her alone. 

“Why, where is Cosmo?” she exclaimed, looking round. 
“ He said he was coming to you.” 

“ He did ; but he has gone off to the club, and he asked me to 
dine and do a theatre with you to-night. Ethel, my darling, say 
that you are glad to see me !” 

“You know that I am glad,” she said, with gentle reproach. 
“ T ought not to be so glad—I know it.” 

“ And yet you are 2?” 

“ Yes, I am,” smiling at him. 

“ And you are well ?—tolerably happy ?” 
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“ Yes, I am much better here than I was at Chertsey. I think 
that hut was very trying, although I was fond of it. Tell me 
who has it now ?” 

“ Mrs. Stratton.” 

“ Mrs. Stratton! Then the new Major is not married ?” 

“Heis not. Mrs. Stratton was wildly overjoyed to get it,” 
Trevor said, smiling at the remembrance of his own disgust that 
anyone could be thoroughly glad that Ethel was gone away. 

“ Why are you smiling, Jack ?” she asked suddenly. 

“ Because I am very happy just now, and a small thing makes 
a happy man smile—for another I was smiling at the recollection 
of my disgust that the little woman was unfeignedly glad to 
have the hut. And tell me, dear, you have been all right—that 
woman hasn’t found you out yet ?” 

“ No, you know there is no place like London, it is so easy to 
lose oneself in it. Tell me, was she there long after we left ?” 

“Some little time. But you see, she couldn’t get into camp 
much to learn facts for herself, and Mrs. Stratton had all the 
blinds and everything up a couple of days after you left, so that 
the place didn’t look very different. I met her twice in the 
High Street,and I saw her several times suspiciously near to 
our lines. But after a few days she disappeared and I haven’t 
seen her since.” 

“TI wonder if she will give it up as a hopeless case,” said 
Ethel. “ You see, we shall be very difficult to trace out here. 
We have taken this flat, furnished, for six months—the name of 
the regular tenant is on the board downstairs, and we told the 
hall-porter not to put our name on. So even if she gets a 
notion of going all round London, searching every block of Flats, 
she may come here and be no wiser. However, I hope now that 
she will give it up, for now that she is not on the scene Cosmo 
is quite a different man.” 

“ No more bruises?” Trevor asked, taking her hand. 

“No more bruises—oh, I told you at the time he did not 
mean to do anything like that. He is rough and boisterous, and 
he takes a great deal more than is good for him, and—and— 
there are other things. But he is not all bad and sometimes he 
is as nice as nice can be.” 

“ As nice as I am 2?” half jealously. 

“You are foolish, Jack, very foolish,” she said, drawing her 
handaway. “ You know the answer to that question, so | shall 
not tell it to you.” 
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“Then why should you take your hand away ?” 

“ Because it is better for you that I should.” 

“It is not better. It is better for me in every way that you 
should leave your hand always in mine. Oh! I know exactly 
what you would say, but I am right, Ethel, I know I am right.” 

“ Perhaps, but 1 don’t think so,” she answered. “ But don’t 
let us waste our time quarrelling over trifles. Tell me, how 
much leave have you 2?” 

“ My long leave—two months.” 

“ And what are you going to do? Where are you going ?” 

“T am going to stay in town.” 

“In town 2” incredulously. 

“Ofcourse. Where else should I go ?” 

“ But I thought you would have hosts of invitations, that you 
would be shooting and hunting, and doing a round of country 
houses.” 

“ Thousand thanks ; all the same, ’m going to stay in town. 
Oh, I've had invitations—plenty of them—but I don’t know a 
greater bore than country-house visiting. Besides, I’ve done it 
for five yearsnow. I’ve had enough ofit. I’m going to enjoy 
this leave.” 

Ethel said nothing, but I must confess that her heart fairly 
jumped for joy, and she settled herself down amongst the soft 
and silken pillows of the lounge on which they were sitting, with 
an air of intense satisfaction which was the prettiest compliment 
that she could possibly have paid the man who was watching her 
every look and movement with fond and jealous eyes, 

“ By-the-bye, how does Crummles get on?” he asked 
presently. 

“Pretty well,” she said. “Judge takes him out every 
morning, unless I happen to have him out with me. Crummles 
is always quite content to be where I am.” 

“ Sensible Crummles,” exclaimed Trevor promptly. “ And 
how does Judge appreciate London life ?” 

“JT think he likes it immensely,” said Ethel confidentially. 
“ You see, Jack, we have no servants here of our own, excepting 
Judge and my maid; they provide all the servants. We have 
nothing to do with them, But Ihave my maid, who is rather a 
prim and sour young person, with a great idea of being a beauty 
and an immense idea of being very, very stylish. Judge 
pretends—and I believe it is only pretending—to be over head 
and ears in love with her. Zelle is divided between looking 
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down upon Judge in every way and not being able to resist his 
flatteries ; and sometimes when my door is open, I can hear them 
skirmishing outside, and really it is most amusing, for Judge 
lays on the flattery with a shovel, just as if he was trying 
if he could see how much she can take without finding him 
out.” 

“ Perhaps he really is gone on her, poor chap,” suggested 
Trevor. 

“T don’t think so, I don’t think so. For instance, the other 
morning, I was in my little boudoir writing a letter. I had not 
shut the door after me and Zelle was in my room, the door of 
which is just opposite to the boudoir door. I heard Judge come 
along the passage and knock at that door. ‘ Yes,’ Zelle said, 
tartly. 

“*?Tis your humble slave, Miss Zelle,’ he said in a meek voice, 
‘would you be so very good and so kind as to let me go through 
this ’ere room to my master’s dressing-room ?” 

“* Go through the regular door,’ answered Zelle. ‘I can’t do 
with a great ’ulking soldier-dragoon in my mistress’s apartment.’ 

“* The door is locked on the inside, sweet blushing rose,’ said 
Judge more meekly still, ‘ otherwise I shouldn’t make so bold as 
to venture to trouble my beautiful pearl.’ 

“J,” said Mrs. Dennis, “was nearly choking with laughter, 
but Zelle most graciously opened the door and let him in. What 
passed after that I don’t know, but Zelle was like an angel all 
the rest of the day, just like an angel.” 

“ And is she a beautiful pearl ?” Jack asked. 

“Qh ! frightful !” cried Ethel gaily. 

It was wonderful how gay and-light of heart she seemed. 
Then she sent for Judge, who came wooden-faced, stolid and 
apparently quite imperturbable, as if such thoughts as “ sweet 
blushing roses ” and “ beautiful pearls ” had never entered his 
mind in all his life. 

“« Judge—Mr. Trevor is going to stay to dinner,” his mistress 
said. 

Judge saluted Mr. Trevor—who said, “ Well, Judge, how are 
you ?”—and told Mrs. Dennis that he would attend to it. 

“And we are all going to a theatre this evening, you had 
better go down to the bureau and see about tickets. Where 
shall we go?” she asked of Trevor. 

“ Anywhere you please, it is all new to me, you know.” 

“Then we'll say the Haymarket, they’ve gota lovely piece 

B 
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there, I believe, ‘Captain Swift.’ See if you can get stalls 
for the Haymarket, Judge.” 

“Yes,mum. “Three stalls, mum ?” 

“ Yes, three stalls, or a box but not far from the stage.” 

“Very good, mum.” 

Trevor laughed as he closed the door, “ Judge must bea 
fine study when he is making violent love of the blushing rose 
order. I wish I could hear them without being seen. By-the- 
bye, Ethel, have you got a theatre ticket place here ?” 

“No, but they have a telephone in the bureau. They find 
out anything for you ina few minutes, in any part of London. 
Oh! it is convenient living here, I can assure you.” 

“ Very convenient for the Major’s club, and very convenient 
for my rooms,” cried Trevor langhing. “And that reminds me’ 
that it is half-past six now, and you and I both have to dress. 
What time is dinner ?” 

“ We had better say a quarter-past seven, or we shall be late, 
and I do like to see the beginning of a play. Cosmo is sure to 
be back in ‘time for that.” 

And sure enough, within ten minutes of Trevor’s going away 
Major Dennis came in. “ Is Trevor coming back ?” he asked. 

“ Oh! yes, he has gone to dress.” 

“ Have you got seats ?” 

“ Yes, for the Haymarket .” 

“That's good. By-the-bye, I saw Charley Coventry at the 
elub just now, I'm going to dine with him to-morrow. You 
must get Trevor to take you somewhere or other.” 

“ And who is Charley Coventry ?” 

“ Charley Coventry, why, ’pon my word, Ethel, I don’t believe 
you've ever met him. He used to be a great palof mine. We 
were at Eton together. Jolly chap, Charley ; I must bring him 
in to see you, one of these days.” 

Mrs. Dennis did not know it, but the grass had been growing 
over Charley Coventry’s grave for many and many a long year ; 
but it is convenient sometimes to have a friend whose engage- 
ments never clash with yours, who will dine with you anywhere 
at a moment’s notice and in any company you like to select. 
Major Dennis had not thought of his old friend for many a day, 
‘but he raked him out of his quiet grave in the far-off African 
forest, to do duty as a blind, without a moment’s hesitation or 
compunction. Poor Charley Coventry, Cosmo Dennis had been 
his best friend once—truly the ways of friendship are wonderful. 
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Well, in due time Trevor returned and the little dinner of 
three passed off quite as merrily as anyone could expect under 
the circumstances. And then they went off to the Haymarket. 
where Ethel sat between the two men in the stalls and cried 
over the sorrows of Captain Swift until her face was all aflame 
and her eyes sore with the sad salt tears, where the Major went 
out between each act and missed one altogether, and Trevor sat 
still and quietly resisted all temptations to go and see how cool 
it was outside or to have “a whiskey and soda after all this 
tragedy.” 

And when all was over and they were passing out towards 
the hall, Major Dennisturned back to Trevor and said—* Trevor, 
you take care of Ethel and I'll find the carriage,” never noticing 
that he had actually brushed up against Mademoiselle Valerie, 
who was just in the act of putting a black lace scarf over 
her head, 

She started violently and pulled the scarf almost entirely over 
her face so as to hide it from Ethel and Trevor, who were left 
standing together. 

“Do you ever go out to supper after the theatre ?” he asked. 
“If you do, you might both come and have supper with me 
somewhere.” 


“ No, Cosmo cannot bear these public supper-rooms, he never 
lets me go to them ;” Ethel answered, “ thanks all the same. 
But you will go back with us, we have a very good supper-room 
at the Flats.” 

“ Here’s the carriage,” shouted the Major from the doorway. 

“The Flats!” echoed Valérie. “I have found him out at 
last !” 


To be continued, 








NIGHTFALL. 


— :0:— 


Far away within the forest, where the trailing ivies creep, 
Silence dwells beneath the branches, shadows linger cool 
and deep, 
From the river, softly singing, rise the spirits of the night, 
Clouding with their dusky tresses eve’s last rays of ling’ring 
light. 


Clad in mist their snowy shoulders decked with dewdrop= 
shining free, 


On their arms strange-tinted jewels, trophies of the bounding 


sea, 
Roam they through the mighty forest, lulling bird and bee to 
rest, 


In a slowly spreading silence, stealing onwards from the west. 


When they near the shelving valley nightingales begin their 
song, 
Chanting of the evening's sweetness in a cadence clear and 
long, 
And the tree tops nod and whisper, as the silver warblings 
thrill, 
Echoing like a strain of music, through the copse and from 


the hill. 


And I wonder, looking westward, where one star shines clear 


and fair, 
When our life has past its noontide, when the night is drawing 
near, 


Will the angels pure and holy, bending earthward over all, 
Soothe us with their heavenly singing, when our evening 
shadows fall. 
Florence J. Marriott. 














THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’. 


By CHARLES J. WARD, M.A. 


a a 


W INEACRE, the greit physician, took Holy Orders 
1 towards the close of his life. In his last illness, 
he proceeded one day to read carefully the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” Having finished it, 
he flung the sacred volume violently on the floor, 
exclaiming, “Either this is not the Gospel, or 
we are not Christians.” The intellectual Bishop Magee has 
quite recently somewhat scandalised the religious feeling of 








the country, by proclaiming that it is simply impossible to give 
a literal adhesion to the precepts of the “ Sermon on the Mount” 
in the practical concerns of actual life, and that any nation 
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which set about doing so, would thereby ensure its own des- 
truction, I remember, some few years ago, reading a sermon 
by the present Dean of St. Paul’s on this same deep problem. 
My recollection of it is that all pretexts for the non-observance 
of Christ’s instruction were treated as mere excuses for the 
non-fulfilment of Christian obligation, apologies for lack of 
faith and absence of earnestness. The difficulties, inconve- 
nience, and pain of a full obedience were also recognized and 
dwelt upon. Such is my recollection of a most earnest and 
searching disquisition. I may be doing some injustice to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s by omitting many of his arguments and 
reasonings upon the whole question, but my recollection is not 
a wholly unfair test of the abiding impression produced by a 
great sermon on those who are ready to be influenced by the 
pulpit,and make up the large class who diligently read good 
sermons. If the Dean of St. Paul’s simply pointed out both 
the imperative obligation and the immense difficulty of rising 
to its fulfilment, and yet left the conclusion of so great a matter 
a little doubtful and uncertain, this would not, after all, be 
unnatural in the treatment of such a theme by such a man. 
For this reason: The Dean has, in an unusual degree, the 
power of grasping both sides of a question, and the capacity 
for following an opponent’s argument,as well as his own, into 
every subtle but inevitable consequence. ‘To aman so gifted, 
what an intellectual duel between the two sides of his own 
mind must ensue upon the contemplation of this question 
which Lineacre and Magee regard so differently. Real Chris- 
tianity is an enthusiam, no doubt; and to the mind of an 
enthusiast, Christ’s demand of utter self-sacrifice and self- 
forgetfulness may not only present no obstacle, but even be 
welcomed as the command which is looked for by one panting 
for action. But there are various kinds of enthusiasts—the 
Dean of St. Paul’s is a Christian enthusiast,and so is General 
Booth; both may equally desire, in themselves and others, 
the most entire compliance with every precept of Christ’s ; but 
it cannot be supposed that precisely the same kind of anguish is 
the experience of both men, when they put the Sermon on the 
Mount side by side with the every-day practice of even good 
Christians, and ask,“ How shall we reconcile this and that ?” 
The Dean’s sermon, to which I have referred, is typical, at any 
rate, of all that he writes or preaches ; everything that comes. 
from him is marked with the “ pale cast of thought.” 
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The Rev. William Richard Church was unknown to the 
world, and quietly performing his duties as rector of the little 
parish of Whatley, Frome Selwood, when he published, in 1854, 
his essay on “St. Anselm,” which has since been expanded 
into a “ Life” of that great Archbishop. This was the first of a 
series of publications by which the author has proved himself 
something like “a doctor of the Church.” The author’s posi- 
tion was at once recognised as one of the most polished 
scholars and best writers in the English Church. He continued 
in this quiet little country parish—occasionally issuing a new 
volume, and appearing at intervals as Select Preacher in 
Oxford—till the year 1871, when he was appointed to the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s. Inall, he had been Rector of Whatley 
for seventeen years—1854-1871. It is a parish of two hundred 
and eighteen souls, with church accommodation for one 
hundred and eight, and an income of nominally £241 per 
annum, really £166, and a house. Both his lengthened sojourn 
at Whatley,and his later promotion to the splendid dignity 
of Dean of St. Paul’s,may be taken as illustrations of Church 
of England plans, methods, and possibilities at the present 
hour.  Qutsiders” simply cannot comprehend that a man 
who has so fully vindicated his selection for St. Paul’s should 
have been left in the obscurity of Whatley for seventeen years, 
This will be the view from the stand-point of how the interests 
of the Church are helped or hindered by those to whom their 
guardianship is entrusted. It will also be a matter of sur- 
prise to many, that so ripe a scholar, and so competent an ex- 
ponent of the faith,should have been for so many years in 
receipt of an income upon which he could not possibly subsist. 
The broad, general reply is: The Church of England is able 
to enlist in her service men of learning, earnestness, and 
wealth ; these men give their services for many years,—in 
some cases for a whole lifetime—either in parishes which 
bring them little income or involve them in actual loss ; they 
do this—so it is said—because of the possibility of one day 
receiving some great prize; and because of the prestige which, 
anyhow, belongs to the position of a minister of the Established 
Church. It may seem ungenerous to put this matter so 
plainly, and I may be supposed to fail in recognising the real 
self-denial of which large numbers of the clergy show them- 
selves capable. Notso; it is a simple fact that when “ equali- 
sation of incomes” is proposed, there is at once an outery that 
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“a dead level ” would drive from the service of the Church the 
gifted and wealthy men who now bring all their gifts on the 
mere chance of some extraordinary reward; and, when Dis- 
establishment is spoken of, it is replied that the sons of noble 
houses, now willing to lose money in exchange for the mere 
position of country rectors, would be deterred thereby from 
entering the ministry of the Church. Facts cannot at once 
be false and true. There are men who sacrifice everything 
for the Church, but the princes of intellect or wealth need not 
be reckoned amongst the number. It is, of course,also true 
that many men who do ultimately obtain great positions have 
not entered the ministry in search of them,and by some these 
great positions are actually declined. I cannot imagine any 
man more free from self-seeking and mere ambition than the 
present Dean of St. Paul’s,and no man is better entitled to any 
dignity the Church can bestow upon him. But this does not 
alter the facts bearing upon the maintenance of the Church of 
England ministry which have been here incidentally passed 
in review. 

The Dean, who was born in 1815, took his degree at Oxford 
in 1826, and was soon afterwards elected as a Fellow of Oriel 
College. Thus, he was not only in Oxford when Newman 
was shaking the whole country from that centre of its intellec- 
tual life, but he was closely associated with the movement of 
which Newman was the leader. He has remained faithful to 
that movement and faithful to the Church of England. Many 
have done the same; but in the small group of really great 
men who have done so, the Dean is a conspicuous figure, All 
his writings are stamped with the plainest marks of the theo- 
logy and the plilosophy which Newman taught others, and 
then found insufficient for himself; and in his administration 
of St. Paul’s the practical results of the new teaching have 
always been fully manifest. Every cathedral is supposed to 
be a pattern for all the churches of the diocese in which it 
stands ; the Metropolitan Cathedral, no doubt, is supposed to 
be a pattern for all the cathedrals of the country, as well as 
for the parish churches of the great diocese of London. It is 
not too much to say that, under Dean’s Church’s direction, St. 
Paul’s has reached this high standard,and it is a pleasure to 
recall the fact that in all his laudable and successful efforts to 
this end, he enjoyed the cordial co-operation and sympathy of 
the late Canon Liddon. 
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The future Dean of St. Paul’s was one of the brilliaat young 
men who placed their talents at Newman’s disposal, to be used 
by him as he might direct in furtherance of the Catholic revival. 
He brought to the cause,as Mr. T. Mozley tells us, “high 
critical powers, and a large stock of that poetry and plilosophy 
which are never seen so well as together.” ‘The English 
translation of “St. Cyril’s Chatechetical Lectures,” which ap- 
peared in 1838, was almost entirely from his pen, and was an 
important contribution to the effort then in progress for 
familiarising Englishmen with the writings of the Fathers. 
We may see any day the announcement of Dean Church’s new 
book on “ ‘he Oxford Movement,” upon which he is said to 
have been long engaged. It will be undoubtedly a most 
valuable addition to certain historical fragments which are all 
that we have got, so far. Already, however, the Dean has given 
occasional reminiscences of the men with whom he was so 
intimately associated in Oxford. Faber, he observes, “ was a man 
with a high gift of imagination, remarkable powers of assimi- 
lating knowledge, and a great richness and novelty and elegance 
of thought, which, with much melody of expression, made him 
ultimately a very attractive preacher.” Of Dalgairns, he says : 
“ The religious affections were part of his nature, and mind and 
will and heart yielded an unreserved and absolute obedience to 
the leading and guidance of faith.” Of “Ideal Ward,” he 
remarks: “If the old scholastic disputations had been still in 
use at Oxford, his triumphs would have been signal and memor- 
able. His success, compared with other leaders of the move- 
ment, influencing life and judgment, was pre-emwinently in- 
tellectual success.” 

I observe, with a good deal of surprise, that Dean Church was 
for fourteen years in Deacon's Orders, evidently only proceeding 
to the priesthood when he resolved on accepting pastoral charge 
of Whatley. ‘The usual custom has long been to take Priest's 
Orders after serving one year as a deacon, the inferior office 
having become amongst us merely a preliminary step to the 
higher office of the ministry, The Oxford School, in this matter as 
in others, was willing to follow Apostolical example, and recover 
its separate and independent existence for the Order of Deacons. 
Some great preachers and writers of antiquity never passed out 
of the diaconate; some deacons in old times shrank from 
becoming priests in a reverent fear of their unworthiness to 
celebrate “the sacrament of the altar.” In modern times in 
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England, a man has occasionally delayed the taking of Priest's 
Orders either to save his conscientious objection to pronouncing 
absolution, or because his mind was not fully made up on the 
question of devoting his life to the ministry. Dean Church 
probably remained so long a deacon in allegiance to the revived 
teaching as to the distinctive character of the diaconate, and 
here it is interesting to observe that Broad Churchmen are 
sometimes conspicuous exponents of High Church principles. 
The late Bishop Fraser, of Manchester, belonged to the Broad 
School, and was the first of the Bishops to admit to the 
diaconate men still following a trade or business, on their 
distinct pledge of not proceeding to the higher order of the 
priesthood. Bishop Temple, another Broad Churchman, has 
similarly brought business men of means and learning into the 
diaconate, and their help is given gratuitously to over-worked 
clergymen in town parishes. And no one needs to be told 
that Archdeacon Farrar, also a Broad Churchman, champions 
the revival of Brotherhoods. 

The unbelief of this age isa subject which Dean Church has 
deeply studied, and upon which he writes with great force. In 
a study of the book of Psalms, he finds an answer to the demand 
—“Is God Knowable ?” 

“The Psalms stand up likea pillar of fire and light in the 
history of the early world. They lift us at once into an 
atmosphere of religious thought which is the highest that man 
has ever reached ; they come with all the characteristic affections 
and emotions of humanity; everything that is deepest, tenderest, 
most pathetic, most inspiring, along with all the plain realities 
of man’s condition and destiny, into the presence of the living 
God. lam justified in saying that in that stage of the world’s 
history this is absolutely unique . . . . That such thoughts, 
such words, so steady and uniform in their central idea, so 
infinitely varied in their forms of expressing it, should have been 
produced in any of the nations which we call heathen, is to me 
absolutely inconceivable. That they should have been produced 
among the Hebrews, if the Hebrews were only as other nations, 
is equally inconceivable. . . . . ‘The Psalms breathe the 
hunger and thirst of the soul after righteousness. They come 
from a race still in the rude childhood of the world; yet they 
express the thoughts about God and duty, and about the 
purpose and reward of human life, which are those of che most 
refined, the gentlest, the most saintly, the most exalted whom 
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the ages of the world have ever seen, down to its latest . . . 
Whether God can be known by man depends on whether we 
have the faculty forknowing . . . . In the Psalms is the 
evidence of that faculty, and that with it man has not worked 
in vain. The book of Psalms is like the fact of the production, 
by the existence and exercise of a faculty in man’s nature, of 
vast results, such as a great literature, a great school of painting, 
a great body of music. If it is nota proof and example of 
this power of knowing, I cannot imagine what a proof can be. 
The proof that the living God can be known by man is that He 
can be loved and longed for with all the freedom and naturalness 
and hope of human affection The answer to whether God has 
given to man the faculty to know Him might be sought in vain 
in the Vedas or the Zendevesta. Itis found in the Book of 
Psalms.” 

‘The Dean’s “ Christianity and Civilisation,” in which he had 
Gibbon to refute and Milman to explain, is another noble 
work, one of its author’s chief services to secular and sacred 
learning. His university sermons are splendid disquisitions 
on deep themes. 1 notice that, like Pusey, heis strong for 
the responsibility of intellect in matters of faith. It is no 
justification for an opinion that a man possesses it, or that it 
possesses him ; he is answerable for the fact that one result or 
the other should be possible in his own case. The Dean's 
sermons to men about to be ordained are models of what such 
sermons ought to be; and not merely candidates for Ordination, 
but men who have long been engaged in the work of the 


ministry, would be refreshed and invigorated by a study of 


these admirable discourses. 
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Friend, an you did not love me 


Under the spreading pine ? 
Hid in the tangled greenery 
The nightingale sang clear, 
Unruffled by the noisy glee 
Of mortals lingering near. 
The merry tribe passed on from us 
And left us there alone, 
And high and sweet and tremulous 
For us the bird sang on. 
Friend, an you did not love me 
Why did we loiter there ? 


That now is sick with care. 





Friend, an you did not love me 


Why did you follow me, 





Or moor or sounding sea ? 








Brighter than e’er before, 
The little vessels never swept 
So gaily from the shore. 
The wild rose never bloomed so fair, 
Nor flung so fresh a scent, 
For us, as when a happy pair 
We twain together went. 
Friend, an you did not love me 
Why were we twain so glad 
































Where now I am so sad 2? 























Why did your hand grasp mine, 
That time we stood in the deep wood 


My heart was light with hope that night 


What way I took, by lane or brook, 


The deep blue waters laughed and leapt 


In that false dream, by field and stream, 


E. E. Kitton. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TETE-A-TETE. 


a HE carriage wheeling swiftly round was soon lost 
amongst the throng of people and vehicles that 
filled the streets. 

As they passed Fitzroy Gardens jubilant strains 
of music mingled with exclamations of delight at. 
the pyrotechnical display taking place there. The 
air was alive with myriads of sparks which assumed fantastic 
shapes: it vibrated to the thousand different sounds of mirth 
and revelry 

What a contrast to the stillness within the carriage. The 
two figures sitting in it might have been carved in stone for all 
the sign of life they gave. At length the driver pulled up. 

“ [ suppose it is not much use ringing the door-bell to-night, 
sir,” said he, speaking through the window ; “I think everybody 
is in the streets, and houses are left to the care of themselves.” 

“ Yes, never mind the bell, we can let ourselves in,” responded 
Godfrey, who now was standing on the pavement, and turned to 
assist Valentine to descend. 

Perhaps she did not see his outstretched hand, for she never 
laid hers in it, she reached the ground holding fast by the car- 
riage door, and walked alone up to the house. 

She had drawn out her latch-key and gained the entrance 
before he was at her side; she motioned him to pass into the 
first room on the right, where there was a gas-light burning 
low which he immediately turned up; he then assumed an 
attitude that Valentine knew so well of old. 

Standing on the hearth-rug, leaning an elbow on the chimney- 
piece, he waited for her to speak ; he longed for her to break the 
stillness, even were it to load him with bitterest reproaches. 
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Anything to silence the haunting refrain which the only words 
she had spoken left ringing in his brain : “ My time is short.” 

‘ Why have you come to disturb my peace—to trouble my 
poor soul now that it is at the very gate of eternity? Oh 
Godfrey !’—her voice trembled—“ how much better for us 
both, were you lying fathoms deep in the ocean.” 

“Thank you, I prefer being here, although the ocean could 
scarcely have given me a colder reception than yours.” 

“ Why have you permitted the world to believe you dead all 
these years ?” she went on. 

‘“‘T have had nothing to do with what you call the world,” he 
interrupted, “nor the world with me. I wished for nothing 
better than to drop out of its remembrance—to finish my life 
out of reach of its influence.” 

“ Have you come back then to ask me what I have done with 
my life since you left me to myself; such self as you knew mine 
to be ?” she asked sternly, looking up at him for the first time 
since her horrified recognition of him in the restaurant. 

His gaze fell before the searching inquiry of hers; the half- 
mocking smile died away on his lips, an uncomfortable sensation 
that his selfish desertion gave her just cause for complaint 
against him was stealing upon his unwilling conviction. 

“Tt was a cruel wrong to abandon me, but having sought me 
out now is even a greater Injury.” 

“That at least is one which is easily repaired,” he replied, 
taking up his hat, “believe me, Valentine, our meeting was 
totally unpremeditated on my part; half an hour before I saw 
you, I had been assured of your death.” 

“ Oh, that it had been true! Oh, that I died yesterday?” She 
glanced eagerly upward with an expression of reverential awe 
upon her face which Godfrey had never seen there before. 

It arrested his attention ; never had she appeared so attractive 
in his eyes ; although the bloom of her youth was gone, the regal 
beauty of her form which had dazzled him years ago had faded, 
but there was a soft, majestic grace about her worn, suffering 
features—something which told him that Valentine possessed a 
soul, and that it was awakened from its lethargy. 

“ Are you still so bitter against me that you prefer death to 
meeting me again ?” he asked, taking a step nearer to her. 

She unclasped her hands to stretch them out as a shield 
between her and his reviving tenderness, 

“ Keep back, Delamare! Keep back !” was all she said. 
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He dared not disobey her. 
* After all, we still belong to each other,” he insisted. 
Shuddering from head to foot, she sank slowly on her knees. 

“ Leave me, I belong to death. Why does it delay so long ?” 

“Valentine, let me raise you. I shall bring ina doctor, you 
are fearfully ill, you must have care and restoratives ; forgive the 
past. Let me do all in my power now to preserve your life, 
Nay, it is my right !” 

“Don’t speak of right, where all is so hideously wrong,” she 
moaned, catching her breath in heavy gasps. “ At least lam 
innocent in this last offence,” she said pleadingly, not to him. 
Her eyes were fixed on something he could not see ; the appeal 
was made to a higher tribunal. 

“ Never mind who has offended; we are both alive, and can 
atone to each other for past misdeeds.” 

“ Who is to atone for the sacrilege that has been committed ?” 
she cried, starting to her feet with a sudden effort of renewed 
energy, and glancing fearfully towards the door, as if expecting 
some one to enter. 

Godfrey’s look followed hers, then it strayed round the 
apartment taking in sundry evidences which had escaped his 
notice before. A half consumed cigar was lying on the table, 
it had apparently been laid aside hastily ; a loose dressing-gown 
of some cool Indian fabric was thrown across the lounge near 
the window. 

His lips were pale as Valentine’s own when he had completed 
his survey. 

“ Go quickly,” she said, answering his look, “ what right have 
you here? Remember that to me you have been in your grave 
tor years. Do you think the solemn responsibilities of life are 
to be assumed so lightly—to be flung aside so contemptuously 
when they prove a little heavier than we like—to be picked up 
again when the whim takes us, and that we are not to be held | 
answerable for sin? Go, it is upon your head.” 

She was standing erect pointing towards the door, her words | 
came forth with indignant startling enunciation, but the 
momentary flash of expiring life was spent, she collapsed into 
the chair near her. 

Godfrey paused irresolutely, then with a gesture of despair 
was hurrying from the room, when her voice arrested him, 

“ Wait, I am dying; I want your forgiveness. Godfrey, I 
was a bad wife, but not untrue, and you knew it; perhaps you 
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thought I should become so, but why had you not more patience 

with me? Why did not your good overcome my evil ? What 
is the use of good, if it is not meant to conquer evil? I might 
have been a better woman if you had had more patience with 
ine !” 

There was a sound of solemn, passionate entreaty in her tones, 
which shook and moved every fibre of her husband’s more 
sluggish nature. 

“From my soul I amsorry, Valentine, but it is too late to 
make amends,” he said with sadness. 

She was again kneeling; stretching out her hands towards him; 
she went on, “ You had the advantage of me in every way, 
Godfrey, for you were good in your birth—virtue was in your 
blood—it has been the heirloom of the Delamares for genera- 
tions. But there was a stain of sin in me, which has perpetuated 
its blighting influence upon my soul; youshould have pitied and 
borne with me. We have both much to forgive. Godfrey, 
forgive me! My God, have mercy upon me !” 

She fell forward, her hands crossed on her bosom, as if she 
had bowed herself at the feet of her judge with the last imploring 
cry upon her lips. 

In the blank stillness that succeeded, Godfrey's footsteps, 
although he trod so lightly, seemed to echo through the room. 
He stole gently to her side; he bent his head to the ground to 
listen; he placed one cold, trembling hand over her heart ; it was 
insensible to his touch—it was at rest for ever—the pulse that 
throbbed so madly was his own, Valentine was dead ! 

Flight was his only thought now. He went swiftly from the 
scene feeling as ifall the fiends of hell were let loose in pursuit 
ofhim. Gaining the street, he checked his pace, still keeping 
steadily on, seeing nothing, heeding nothing, hearing nothing 
but the echo of his dead wife’s voice. 

“ Go, the sin is upon your head.” 

“My punishment is greater than I can bear ; 
protest. 

Away through the less frequented streets he went, his one 
idea was to put the sea between him and what he had left. 
From Sandridge, steamers start for all ports, daily, nightly. 
T'wo hours later Godfrey Delamare was a passenger in one of 
them which was carrying the English mail to New Zealand. 


” was his inward 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“ One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow.” 


In the Theatre Royal that evening the piece had not been a 
success, the new actor was a “sell.” Such at least appeared to 
be the opinion pronounced by the crowd who poured merrily 
out of the pit, laughing over the discomfiture of the manager, 
who had been obliged to appear before the curtain to apologise 
for the complete break-down in the last scene. 

“ At any rate we have seen enough of Bond's dramatic power 
to understand that he has not been over-rated, but his day is 
over, Alcohol has destroyed him,” said one gentleman to 
another. 

“ Yes, as it has many another brilliant genius. He looked 
more fit for a lunatic aslyum than for the stage. Yet what 
tremendous efforts he made to command his memory! Poor 
fellow, it is to be hoped that there is some one to look after 
him.” 

The charitably disposed speaker might have been inclined to 
undertake the office had he seen Bond emerge from the side-door 
with wild, uneven steps; rolling his bloodshot eyes savagely 
and apprehensively from side to side, muttering to himself. 

He was bitterly conscious of his failure, keenly alive to his 
disgrace. In his unreasoning madness he associated his 
humiliation in some way with Valentine. With insane tenacity 
he cherished the belief that she had plotted to overthrow him. 

She should pay for it with her life! 

Where was she? Why wasshe not ready to meet him as 
usual ? 

It was a strange coincidence that he should fling himself into 
the same carriage which had taken Valentine to her home an 
hour or so before. The driver eyed him with some curiosity as 
he asked— 

“ Where to, sir ?” 

“ Hell!” was the reckless response. 

“°Tain’t in my circuit, sir. Couldn’t you name some cooler 
place nigher at hand ?” inquired the man ina conciliating tone. 
He saw Bond’s condition and would have been glad to yet rid 
of a fare who promised to be troublesome. “ Here, Tom, do you 
want a job that will last pretty well all night?” he said, 
addressing a fellow-cabman in an undertone. 
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“Not if I know it,” replied Tom, witha significant gesture 

which left his colleague in no doubt as to his determination. 
“ Drive on to Victoria Parade, as if the devil were after you !” 

shouted Bond, giving the same address as Godfrey had done. 

“ All right, sir, make your mind easy, he won’t catch me. 
I know the house—took a lady and gentleman there above an 
hour ago,” said the man ; delighted at the prospect of being quit 
of his unpleasant employer. 

Bond took no notice of this remark ; but it must have rankled 
in his diseased mind; or what else made him strike his fist 
furiously against the side of the carriage, as he was whirled 
along, and exclaim— 

“Who could it be? Perfidious creature! but they shall die— 
both of them !” 

The cabman made off as soon as he had set him down at his 
destination, only too thankful to get his money and his freedom, 
without the “ row” he had anticipated. 

Bond entered the deserted house with the noiseless cunning 
of madness, having stopped to take off his boots and leave 
them outside. A thin streak of light shone under the door of 
the room on the right, in which the gaslight was burning 
brightly, since Godfrey had turned it up. 

The distant hum of the multitude, the unceasing roll of 
carriages, the occasional crackling of fireworks; all the eager 
animation in the streets ; might easily have prevented the ear 
from distinguishing any sound proceeding from the room—had 
any broken the silence within. 

Bond did not remain long to listen; creeping stealthily 
upstairs he made his way to the dressing-room. There, by the 
light of the moon that poured her soft rays down upon him, he 
sought and found what he wanted. A revolver, the fellow to 
which poor Valentine had thrown over-board on the voyage 
out, in the belief that only one of that pair existed since 
Godfrey’s disappearance from Paris. 

A gleam of malicious joy flitted athwart his troubled, distorted 
countenance, as he clutched his treasure, and went carefully 
downstairs, trying to steady his shaking hand by sheer force 
of will. 

Opening the door suddenly with his left hand, he raised the 
other to shoot Valentine first, and pour the contents of a second 
chamber of the pistol into her unknown companion’s brain. But 
she is alone! And what is she doing there bent forward in 
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that strange unwonted attitude? Has she fallen from her 
chair overcome by weariness, watching and fatigue ? 

He calls her name. “Valentine !” 

The rigid, motionless form never stirs. 

Where is her usual nervous haste to answer the sound of 
his voice? What makes her deaf for the first time to his appeal ? 

In his astonishment he forgets his cherished purpose of killing 
her. Beads of perspiration stand on his forehead as he advances, 
terror-stricken, into the presence of death. 

He timidly touches one of her hands. . . . The contact 
extinguished the last ray of his shattered reason! A wild 
mocking laugh, mingled with the report of a pistol, rang through 
the house, and he fell by her side, his blood sprinkling over her. 


* * *~ * * 


It was nearly three o’clock in the morning before the merry- 
makers deserted the lively streets: not so late as that before 
master, mistress and domestic returned to the house in Victoria 
Parade—blaming themselves for their dissipation ; and hoping 
“ Madame” would overlook their neglect in consideration of 
the superior fascinations of royalty and revelry. 

Little did they guess the shock that awaited them when they 
should unclose that door ! 

Before noon next day, news was rife in the city, that the actor 
had tried to destroy himself, having first slain his wife. The 
house was besieged by an excited crowd, whom the police with 
difficulty restrained within bounds. 

There was one individual, however, who eluded their 
vigilance—an unobtrusive being—who, by dint of quiet perse- 
verance, and unwearying patience, at length succeeded in 
making his way into the chamber of death, 

Daft, the groom, had not been able to distinguish the features 
of the lady who came out of the theatre leaning upon his former 
master’s arm ; and who had driven away with him to this house. 
But he was one of the first to hear of the tragedy enacted there. 

An unquenchable desire to gaze upon the face of the dead— 
an unflinching determination to see it at any cost—took 
possession of him ;—but to see it without attracting observation. 

His wary craftiness, combined with his insignificant appear- 
ance, accomplished the purpose. An ordinary coffin would not 
do for this body, the measurements must be taken carefully, 


for her limbs had grown stiff in the posture in which Valentine 
20 
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had fallen. Here was the opportunity Daft had been waiting 
for so long. He glided past as undertaker’s assistant. 

Did the earth rock beneath him, when his eyes were rivetted 
to the calm white face, of which the only disfigurement was a 
slight bruise on the forehead? There were no other signs of 
death by violence upon her. Was he smitten with death 
himself as he crept forth from the scene, burdened with a secret 
which he felt would destroy his peace for ever ? 

Later it was given out that the actor's wife had died from 
natural causes, ossification of the heart, the faculty said, but 
how about the actor whom science was doing its utmost to 
restore to life and reason ? 

What hand had levelled the murderous instrument? His 
own ?—or another's ? 

Daft believed that he alone could supply the answer to 
that enigma ! 





CHAPTER XVII. 


A SQUATTER. 





Mrs. GERRARD had been disappointed at her eldest daughter’s 
<lisinclination for society, while, on the other hand, May’s keen 
enjoyment of it gave her some little anxiety. 

Helen had begged not to “come out” until her sister could 
appear also; the mother thought it wiser to accede to this 
request, rather than increase Helen’s distaste for the world 
into which she hoped to see both daughters marry well, so 
yielded the point with her usual good grace. 

They made their appearance together, therefore, and were 
presented on the occasion of His Excellency the Governor’s 
visit to Canterbury. 

All was animation and jubilee. Considerable sums of money, 
from public and private purses, were expended to do him 
honour. In the spirit of emulation which characterises all 
doings in a young country, the people of Canterbury were 
determined to outshine the sister settlements in the costliness, 
if not in the cordiality of their reception. 

Volunteer and militia reviews, concerts, balls, flower-shows, 
cricket-matches, were on the programme of public entertain- 
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ments. Two of Her Majesty’s men-of-war were riding at 
anchor in Port Lyttelton. Everybody who knows the zest 
with which naval officers enter into social festivities, can imagine 
how great an acquisition they were. Besides His Excellency’s 
suite, many gentlemen from the other provinces had chosen 
this period for paying Canterbury a visit, some to look after 
property they possessed there, others, purely for amusement. 

Among the first was a wealthy squatter, i.e., one who occupies 
tracts of land which he rents from Government to depasture 
flocks of sheep thereon. Once a year,a great shearing process 
takes place, the heavy fleeces are made up into bales, compressed, 
and shipped to the best market. 

This was considered a most lucrative investment, and some 
residents on sheep-runs made to themselves comfortable, even 


luxurious homesteads, around which they collected, by dint of 


trouble and expense, all that was calculated to make the 
wheels of life run easily. This abode was called the “ Station.” 
The comforts and luxuries were naturally regulated by the 
extent of acreage, the number of sheep, and the consequent 
depth of the squatter’s purse. 

By successful speculation, Godfrey Delamare had become the 
fortunate possessor of a valuable “run” in this province, 
bought up for him by an agent. He paid his manager an 
ample salary, and was relieved of trouble and responsibility. 
This left him free to watch the working of other investments, 
made—it was supposed—-with revenues derived from Australian 
mining shares, 

Some said that Delamare had too many irons in the fire, that 
three years hence he would be glad to sell such and such 
shares for a, tenth of what he gave for them. Godfrey, to all 
outward appearance, entertained no fears on his own account. 
Of course,as he observed,there must be considerable risk in 
all undertakings in a new country, but he intended to arrange 
the balance with necessary caution and skill, so that his guins 
should counteract his losses. 

People marvelled that he did not go to Europe to spend his 
money, where so much more enjoyment could be got out of it, 
than in the meagre resources which New Zealand and Australia 
offered to him. 

He was a solitary man, unencumbered; the whole world 
was free to him ; he had no knotty problem of ways and means 
tosolve. Fortune seemed to open her arms to woo him t/ 
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a life of pleasure, but Godfrey never heeded her; he treated 
her with a contemptuous indifference which sorely puzzled his 
acquaintances, who only wished they had his opportunities. 

His horses and dogs were, after all, his most intimate friends, 
upon whom he looked more tenderly than upon any of the 
fair faces he met in society. 

Then if he would remain vegetating in a spot, which was 
certainly so pleasant as to have won for itself the title of 
“ Garden of New Zealand,” why on earth did he not marry ? 

Leonard Young gave an explanation of that mystery one 
morning at the club, to a select circle congregated round the 
breakfast-table. 

“ He has had enough of matrimony. I believe he married as 
a very young fellow—too young to have made a good selection. 
At any rate, report says that it did not turn out a success, and 
he was nearly going to the dogs; but, as his wife very oppor- 
tunely died, he thought better of it,and came to New Zealand 
instead.” 

“That accounts for his keeping so clear of the sex, he is 
afraid of being ‘ hooked,’ by a worser,” was piped forth in a tiny 
shrill voice from a tiny man, whom they all called “ Johnnie.” 

“ Just so, Johnnie, let this example be a warning to you, my 
boy. ‘Trust her not, she is fooling thee. You know whol 
mean.” 

Leonard Young did not know himself, but that was of no 
consequence since his words had the desired effect ; which was 
to elicit a laugh from everybody at table and cover Johnnie 
with confusion. 

Little more was surmised of Godfrey’s early life than was 
thus announced at the club breakfast-table. He never spoke 
onthe subject,and he was not a man out of whom people 
could extract information which he deemed expedient to 
withhold. 

His age was a topic of lively discussion amongst ladies, few 
of whom agreed upon a verdict when they sat in judgment. 
Some have been heard to declare that he will never see forty 
again, notwithstanding a protest urged by younger members, 
“that men who have spent many years in a hot climate always 
do look much older than they are.” 

Be that as it may, Godfrey Delamare was a singularly hand- 
some man. Few grey threads were visible yet to a casual 
observer in his black hair, turned back from a forehead, which 
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would have delighted a phrenologist, by reason of its ample 
development ; but attracted ordinary people’s attention by its 
exceeding whiteness, set off by the fine black line of eyebrows 
beneath. 

His eyes were of that rare shade, sometimes described as 
violet, but indeed it would have been difficult to assign them 
a colour, for they seemed to vary in every change of light. 
Sometimes black as sloes; under a mid-day sun they would 
pale almost to grey. It was when he was under the influence 
of any pleasing emotion that they assumed the bewitching 
violet tint. 

His skin defined the combined efforts of sun, wind, and rain 
to destroy it, or deepen the colour nature ordained it should 
wear. 

Men said that a good honest brown was preferable, and 
suggested a coating of walnut juice to improve it. Some 
women gave a smiling assent to the suggestion, but privately 
concluded the proposer was envious. 

He was over the average height, and looked taller by holding 
himself so erectly ; his neck was rather slender in proportion to 
his broad shoulders. A pointed Vandyck beard adorned his 
chin; a moustache, some shades lighter almost concealed 
his mouth. 

His voice to those who enjoyed music was his chief attraction. 
I don’t mean to say he sang well; I never heard him attempt 
a note. It was in speech that it was so thrilling, low, and 
yet so distinct. No matter how full a room was, or how loud 
rose the hum of human voices, his always found its way to 
the ear of the person addressed, and rarely beyond. One more 
charm must be recorded,and then I have done. It was his 
complete unconsciousness that he was the possessor of any 
attraction or charm whatsoever. 

He lived a temperate life,and was solitary, because he took 
no one into his confidence. Superficial friends he had, plenty 
of them; men were proud of his acquaintance, enjoyed his 
snug, well-appointed, bachelor dinners, the loan of a horse 
from his stable,or a selection from his cigar-case. Godfrey 
was liberal with al] three—everything belonging to him was 
of the best that could be procured; people were not slow in 
finding that out. 

“Caps ” of every variety and style—some of them marvel- 
lously pretty and coquettish—have been “set at him,” hitherto 
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in vain. The discomfoited wearers have given up wasting 
material upon a being so unappreciative, consoling themselves 
by the reflection that it was better on the whole that he should 
enshrine himself in selfish bachelorhood, since he would kill 
his wife by his coldness within a year. 

The fascinating, high-spirited, somewhat imperious Mrs. 
Meredith had declared that Godfrey should marry; that she 
would undertake to make up a match for him; whereat men 
laughed, and said he was “booked ;” because Mrs. Meredith 
was accustomed to have her own way with the nobler sex, 
they found themselves | gliding irresistibly into her ways of 
thinking, and generally finished by obeying her decrees. 

But Godfrey’s preconceived determination on the subject 
of matrimony, was [proof against her powers of persuasion. 
The waves of her eloquence dashed against a rock, they swept 
over, but left him immovable. 

He met her keen sallies with satirical good-humour, parried 
her home thrusts with provoking nonchalance. 

“My dear Mrs. Meredith,” he said,“ picture to yourself the 
misery of my situation ; if I had the same face opposite to me 
every day, wearing, perhaps, an expression of martyr-like 
resignation, or of peevish discontent, and to be obliged to find 
cheerful conversation for the owner of it. You see the great 
objection is that when my wife had worn all her new dresses, 
played all her tunes,sung all her songs—which I am afraid 
would be exhausted long before the honeymoon was over—t 
should get tired of her.” 

Such an avowal was too disheartening, even to a woman of 
Mrs. Meredith’s energy—she shrugged her graceful shoulders— 
and desisted, 

(To be continued.) 




















MADAME DE STAEL. 


By Rosa NIEDHERHAUSER. 


T Madame de Stail’s death, the world, weary of 
a woman who had been so long and so constantly 
en évidence, suddenly dropped and almost forgot 
her. But sooner or later real merit will assert 
itself, and to-day, after sixty-seven years, her fame 
is firmly established both as the most remarkable 

woman of an extraordinary period,and «a writer whose literary 











uifluence in France proved strong and lasting.. An insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, rare intelligence, fiery enthusiasm, a vivid 
imagination, wonderful intuition quickened by keen sympathies, 
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noble and generous impulses,a tender heart, and a craving for 
love and admiration, these were Germaine Necker’s chief charac- 
teristics, which caused the physician Tronchin, one of her 
mother’s habitués, to prognosticate that “ she might go mad, but 
would certainly be very unhappy.” Yet little Germaine was born 
under unusually brilliant auspices in 1766. Her father, the 
weathy Genevese banker Necker, was Louis the Sixteenth’s 
chief counsellor; philosophers, poets, and wits, the flower 
of Parisian society, thronged Madame Necker’s salon. A 
prominent position in that society,and a perfect union, such 
as existed between her parents, were amongst the precocious 
Germaine’s earliest dreams. Both were realised, though one 
of them late in life, too late almost. At the age of eleven she 
sat on a low wooden stool at her mother’s feet, listening in 
respectful silence to words of wit and wisdom from the dis- 
tinguished guests, who watched with amusement the impres- 
sion of their discourse on her mobile features. Sometimes she 
accompanied her parents to the theatre, and afterwards epito- 
mised the piece. The high-principled, but somewhat prudish 
Madame Necker, by some grand educational system, hoped 
to adorn her daughter with all the charms and graceful accom- 
plishments of the surrounding world, yet keep her free from 
its vices ; but she soon found that genius could not be moulded 
at pleasure. Her next care was to marry Germaine suitably, 
but the humble Swiss pastor’s daughter was ambitious for her 
child, and a good Protestant parti not easily found. Pitt, 
thought of at first, was immediately rejected; Mirabeau was 
too old, Bonaparte too young; finally Baron de Staél, Swedish 
ambassador in Paris, was chosen, and him Mademoiselle Necker 
married in 1786. A_ blond, blue-eyed Northe:ner of stolid 
appearance, but very acute,and keenly alive to his worldly 
interests in becoming the wealthy banker's son-in-law, the 
parent’s pride was satisfied; the bride’s most ardent wish, 
however, had been overlooked—love formed no part of the 
contract. “'The lot of a woman is done for when she has not 
married the man she loves,” says Madame de Staél, through 
the mouth of Delphine, years after. Instead of bemoaning 
her lost illusions, she threw herself into the vortex of gaieties 
and distractions, enjoying to her full bent the social triumphs 
her youth and genius ensured for her. In a short time she 
became the idol of her surroundings,and her salon at the Rue 
du Bae eclipsed all others, even Madame Necker’s. “ Who has 
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not lived in those days ignores the pleasure of living !” exclaims 
Talleyrand, one of her earliest admirers. Romantic, tied to 
a cold, unattractive husband, flattered, adulated by a world as 
corrupt as it was brilliant, besieged by men who, whilst dilating 
on the beauties of virtue in flowery rhetoric, lived for pleasure 
and self-gratification only, the youthful Germaine was doomed 
io grave errors and bitter disappointments. Always ardent 
and sincere, she bestowed her affections on gay epicures, who 
looked upon favours as a pleasant episode, duly chronicled by 
their vanity, but an episode for al] that, whilst she believed in 
constancy, and hated a rupture in love-matters above all 
things. Speaking of the faithless Narbonne, a great wit and 
dazzling talker, whom she made a minister and a little later 
saved from ruin,she writes :—‘ Men may pass for kind yet 
have inflicted upon women the greatest sorrow which one 
mortal being is capable of producing in the soul of another.” 
Madame de Stail’s eagerness to please and fascinate was 
increased by the consciousness that she lacked the sylph-like 
delicate beauty then in vogue. Her features were too marked, 
her figure rather short and thickset; her hands, though well- 
shaped, somewhat large, her complexion brown. But cluster- 
ing raven locks encircled her massive brow, a frank, kind 


smile played about her mouth, her shoulders and arms were of 


sculptured beauty,and the light of genius in her magnificent 
dark eyes—deep and soft in repose, but flashing like lightening 
when moved—lit up her whole face. 

« The face of a woman,no matter how strong or vast her 
intellect, is always an obstacle, or reason,in the history of her 
life ; men have willed it thus,” writes Germaine, still smarting under 
Narbonne’s cruelty, in her “ Treatise on the Passions,” in 1793. 
The French Revolution completely upset her already stormy life. 
The sagacious Necker, after vainly trying to parry the danger by 
his financial schemes, had been dismissed from his post a first 
time, called back and hailed as a public benefactor, his daughter 
sharing his triumph, then finally disgraced, and obliged to 
leave the country for Coppet, henceforth a refuge open to all 
exiles. For awhile, Madame de Staél, with whom the defence 
of the weak was a religion, believed in her mission as political 
leader. But her personality was ill-suited to such ardle. She 
was too just, too pitiful ; she could inspire her contemporaries 
but was incapable of either governing men, or utilising their 
weaknesses and vices. Besides, she failed to grasp the real 
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meaning of the Revolution—not eloquence and oratory, but 
action, not a Cicero but a Cesar was needed to calm the 
tempest. By joining the middle party, Madame de Staél 
naturally made both extremes her enemies, yet she continued 
to reside in Paris, pleading for the unhappy Marie Antoinette, 
and other victims of the popular fury, till in September, 1792, 
her own safety compelled her to join her parents in their quiet 
retreat at Coppet. Her life became a perpetual movement. 
Always pining to return to her beloved Paris she looked upon 
all other places as a miserable exile. Nature for her was a 
closed book, and solitude synonymous with ennui. “I have a 
magnificent horror of all Switzerland,” she writes, a few days 
after her arrival at Coppet, and immediately flies to England, 
from whence she returns, after a few months, deeply impressed 
with its constitution ; Fox, Pitt, and the beauties of Shakespeare 
for the first time revealed to her. In 1793 her unobtrusive 
husband spent a few months with her at Coppet, and now and 
then continued to cross her path when it suited his political 
career, until five years later they were legally separated. 
After her mother’s death, Madame de Stat], who idolised her 
father, resolved to devote herself entirely to him and the 
education of her two sons. In her eyes Monsieur Necker was 
the embodiment of all virtue and goodness; from childhood 
he had been her closest friend, the consoler of all her troubles, 
and his death some ten years later was a blow from which she 
never quite recovered. “ How replace that affection born with 
us, that heaven-prepared friendship between a father and his 
chiid ?” asks the writer of “Corinne.” Yet motherly duties 
and filial love, however deep,could not entirely satisfy her 
heart nor fill her time. Amongst the indispensable circle 
gathered around her at Coppet, was a young man of twenty- 
seven, tall, pale, with a melancholy aspect,and silky blond 
locks covering his ears and shoulders—Benjamin Constant. 
This fascinating Werther, seemingly engrossed in the pursuit 
of the ideal, was already a consummate libertine, blasé and 
sceptical, self-seeking, quarrelsome, malicious, incapable of 
devotion but eager for conquests; not a lovable character, 
whose whole existence, in spite of rare and brilliant gifts, proved 
a series of failures. He beguiled Madame de Staél who first 
pitied, then loved him. His vanity was flattered, but no sooner 
assured of his triumph, than he began to chafe and rebel against 
his bondage. Germaine was exacting and despotic, her 
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strong, energetic will domineered over his delicate nerves and 
fragile feminine soul, He felt and resented his position by 
feigning lassitude and threatening rupture. Madame de Staél 
was jealous and wept, whilst Constant departed, bitter and 
triumphant. Scarcely gone he regretted his cruelty, returned, 
consoled his friend, only to curse his weakness the minute he 
saw her appeased. Such was, from the very start, the tenor of 
their relations, which nevertheless lasted nearly fourteen years. 
Their attachment was one of the head rather than the heart, 
They were proud of their mutual success in society where they 
stimulated, excited and electrified each other. After Mr. de 
Staél’s death in 1802 the world predicted their marriage, but in 
spite of her jealousy and passion, in spite of her frequent asser- 
tion that she could not live without Benjamin, Germaine had no 
wish to make him her master. He was not the “sublime 
protector, the strong but gentle guide,” of her fancy. So they 
continued to quarrel, unhappy when together but miserable 
apart. Many a time in the palmy days at Coppet, where the 
charming hostess so often entertained her guests with her 
dramatic performances, she would, after an exceptionally 
stormy interview with her lover, appear with him in the evening 
in one of her favourite réles of forsaken, betrayed heroine and, in 
Racine’s classic language, reproach the ungrateful, faithless hero 
with a vehemence and pathos which thrilled the spell-bound 
wudience. The piece finished, and the curtain drawn, Pyrrhus 
and Hermione resumed their quarrel behind the scenes, so 
naturally, that their friends might well wonder where tragedy 
ended and reality began. Matters did not improve with 
advancing years. Madame de Staé] wearied Benjamin Constant 
with lamentations about approaching old age; he mockingly 
referred her to the book on the “ Passions.” Alas, the womar 
who, at twenty-five, wrote that to “dread the passions which 
enslave the soul, to avoid and free oneself of them even at the 
cost of a terrible rent seemed a desirable final cause in the moral 
order,” derived no consolation from her philosophy at thirty- 
eight, and continually taxed her lover with growing coldness. 
“ Love, after ten years!” he angrily exclaims, “ when I have 
sworn two hundred times that there is none left.” Terrible 
scenes took place, Benjamin vowed he could stand the life no 
longer, and meant to get married and enjoy quiet domestic 
bliss with a submissive wife, simple of heart and mind ! Werther, 
at last, did marry, an apathetic German Charlotte who en- 
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chanted him by her contrast to the “ flaming volcano,” as he 
nick-named Madame de Staél. Yet such was the power of the 
latter over him, that when he met her again and presented his 
wife, he was so touched by Germaine’s violent despair and 
threats to depart this world, that he actually consented to keep 
his union a secret, and accompany his old inamorata to Coppet, 
leaving poor Charlotte to await her husband’s return as best she 
could. Madame de Staél, however, soon discovered that she 
had really no wish to die, and could quite well exist without 
Benjamin, though womanly pride compelled her to retain him 
near her some time longer. 

Without love, life was unbearable to Madame de Staél, but 
never did the tender passion, however absorbing, prevent her 
watching the march of public events, and her chance of recover- 
ing a prominent position in Paris. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances and her own personality, in this respect at least, 
generally went against her. Already the Directory had proved 
hostile—Bonaparte, in time, became her enemy, the bane of her 
existence. How could a woman of advanced political opinions, 
recklessly proclaimed with an eloquence and enthusiasm which 
charmed and subjugated even when they failed to convince be 
anything but distasteful and suspicious in the eyes of the first 
Consul ? Yet, for a brief space, Madame de Staé] hoped to 
become his ally and political Muse. A single interview with 
the Corsican dispelled her illusion. She quailed before his cold, 
steely eye, and—oh wonder of wonders !—he silenced her. 
Implicit obedience was what he demanded of all; inspired and 
political women he considered a nuisance who in a country like 
France might easily prove dangerous. Still she opened her 
Parisian salon once more and reaped a momentary triumph, 
surrounded by a brilliant and admiring circle whom she 
entranced by her eloquence and marvellous conversation. “If 
I were queen,” said Madame de Jess¢, “I should order Madame de 
Stat] always to talk to me.” Bonaparte preferred her silence, 
and enforced it by a series of persecutions culminating in an 
order to keep outside a radius of forty leagues from Paris ; partly 
for distraction and to benefit her eldest son, partly to annoy 
her enemy she undertook a journey through Germany where 
crowned heads received and feted her with the honours of a born 
princess. Her interviews with Goethe, Schiller, and other 
magnates proved less satisfactory. The German sages did 
justice to her wonderful intelligence, but, owing to an imperfect 
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knowledge of French, could only partially appreciate her chief 
qualities, her sparkling conversation, eloyuence, and mental 
flexibility. These men of calm demeanour, regular habits, and 
sober thought, fond of solitude and nature, chary of their words 
and time, were somewhat bewildered by the woman whom 
Heine styles a “whirlwind in petticoats.” She was disap- 
pointed with Goethe's appearance. “ Werther grown fat, and 
crowsfeet on the temples of that Olympian head !” she exclaims. 
“T should like to put his mind into another body ; it is incon- 
ceivable that such a mind should be so badly located.” ‘To 
Goethe himself she said: * I shall rob you of all 1 can; you will 
still be very rich.” But the poet remained reserved ; he knew 
how to husband his genius, like his other faculties and bodily 
strength. The more excitable Schiller lost his patience with 
her. “I feel as if 1 were recovering: from an illness,” he declared, 
after she was gone. ‘To Fichte, Madame de Staél said one day, 
before a large audience: “ Monsieur Fichte, could you in a short 
time, say a quarter of an hour, give me a summary of your 
system and explain what you mean by your /, which I think 
very obscure ?” Fichte had studied his problems a whole life- 
time and thought the question impertinent, but proceeded to 
comply with her wish, though the task made him very hot. 
Scarcely had he spoken ten minutes, when Madame de Staél 
interrupted him with, “Enough Monsieur Fichte, enough, I 
understand you perfectly. I have seen your system illustrated ; 
it is one of Baron Miinchausen’s adventures.” The philosopher 
assumed a tragic air and a great chill fell over the party. 
Madame de Staé] remained banished from Paris till the end of 
Napoleon’s power, but her exile at Coppet was neither dark nor 
solitary. Celebrities from all parts came to admire and listen 
to her, whilst a large circle composed of the most heterogeneous 
elements—including the beautiful Madame Récamier and her 
train of admirers—habitually resided with her. To maintain 
harmony amongst sucha motley crowd all at variance, but all 
vieing with each other for their hostess’ favour, was no easy 
matter,and even Madame de Staél did not always succeed, 
though she did her best to assign a réle to every one and to 
make them shine in it. She was always a kind friend to all, 
but exacting and despotic like Bonaparte. The conversation at 
Coppet began at breakfast, was resumed at dinner, carried on 
through the afternoon, walking or driving, and oiten prolonged 
till late in the night. The friends must never be dull, weary 
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or depressed, but always ready to give the reply, always dis- 
posed at a moment's notice to sparkle and amuse her. 

Only a Madame de Staél could, with her dle as a society queen, 
find time and opportunity to bequeath to posterity works like 
the “Considerations on the French Revolution,” her book on 
“ Germany,” the one on “ Literature Considered in its Relations 
with Social Institutions,” and the two novels “ Delphine ” and 
“ Corinne ” which had an European success. Writing with her 
was neither a profession nor a duty, but a solace and distraction. 
She had not even a desk, much less settled working hours, but 
jotted down her thoughts on scraps of paper anywhere, at 
dinner, standing near the mantelpiece, whilst dressing, when- 
ever the spirit moved or conversation inspired her. She never 
looked upon visitors as intruders, but welcomed them as a happy 
diversion, delighted to interrupt any study for the pleasure of 
conversing. At forty-four, when all youthful illusions had 
vanished, when an imperial order compelled her to remain at 
Coppet, friendless, and debarred even from communicating with 
the outer world by writing, she met Monsieur de Rocca, a young 
Genevese officer, returning from the Spanish campaign where 
he had been seriously wounded. Handsome, elegant, gentle, 
passionate, quick-witted and of an original turn of mind, 
intrepid in war but pitiful for the vanquished, he was unlike 
any of Madame de Staél’s former heroes. Pity and love filled 
her heart simultaneously. He wished to marry her but she 
hesitated. Nearly double his age she dreaded the sarcasm of 
a world which might wink at a youthful lover but would jeer 
at an incongruous marriage. M. de Rocca overcame her 
scruples, but Germaine insisted on the strict secrecy of their 
union. For the first time in her life she knew the bliss of perfect 
wedded love. She was another woman, “Every day she 
puzzles me more,” said one of her most faithful adherents, the 
historian Sisinondi. “She is resigned and no longer thinks of 
Paris ; she has forgotten her last book and has no new one on 
her brain; she lives in the present!” Benjamin Constant, 
still fascinated by his old friend, reappeared, and the two once 
more entertained their audience by their brilliant sparring. 
Jealousy revived Benjamin’s former flame and, ignoring M. de 
Rocea’s relation to Madame de Staél, he called him out twice, 
then seeing the game was lost, he gave in and retreated as 
sorry to go as formerly he was loth to stay. 

Thoroughly happy, Germaine asked nothing better than to 
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remain quietly at Coppet, but warnings pouring in from all 
sides terrified her. Napoleon’s eugle eye was uponher. She 
trembled for M. de Rocca, liable to be enlisted at any time, for 
her children and herself. “If you stay,” wrote a friend,“ you 
will be treated like Mary Stuart; nineteen years of misfortune 
and the catastrophe at the end.” She fled on the 22nd Mai, 
1812, and for two years travelled about Russia, Sweden 
and England, everywhere enthusiastically received, everywhere 
judging men and things with a rectitude and divination which 
rank some of her then written sketches amongst her best pages. 
Not till the autumn of 1816 did Madame de Staél return to 
Paris, but she felt that her life was on the wane and the rising 
generation one with which she could no longer sympathise. She 
spent her last winter revising her “Considerations,” receiving, 
visiting, resorting to every possible means for shaking off the 
ever haunting fear of approaching death. In February, 1817, 
ata ball she was seized with a paralytic fit from which she 
never recovered. She lingered till July, helpless in body but 
perfectly sound of mind. She bore her trial with fortitude, and 
to the last insisted on her intimates dining at her table as if she 
were still able to preside. M. de Rocca was constantly in her 
mind and she trembled lest she should die without taking leave 
of him, She went to sleep on the night of July 13th, and never 
woke again. Her body was taken to Coppet and buried beside 
her parents in the beechwood, surrounded by poplars. 

Each summer the ancient little town of Coppet on the Lake of 
Geneva is visited by a number of strangers, anxious to gaze 
upon the spot where the writer of “ Corinne ” spent so much of 
her time. In the old-fashioned quadrangular building, partially 
hidden by chestnut trees, a few of Madame de Staél’s rooms 
are still on view. ‘Through a marble hall decorated with 
Necker’s life-size statue, and up a flight. of stairs, the visitor 
enters the drawing-room hung with Gobelin tapestry, and 
furnished in the Louis XVI style. Elegant knick-knacks, 
china, busts and miniatures—amongst them Talleyrand and 
Benjamin Constant—adorn the room and recall the past. 
Adjoining is Necker’s study. In the worn red leather chair, 
in front of the qyaint writing table, fitted with pigeon holes and 
strewn with papers as if still in use, the disgraced minister 
and financier must often have meditated on the frailty of 
monarchs and thrones, popular favour and all things human. 
Amongst the family portraits lining the walls the most striking 
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is Madame de Staél, in the prime of womanhood, life-like, as 
if ready to step out of her frame, her beautiful arms and 
shoulders bare, a gay yellow turban setting off her dark hair, 
and brilliant eyes, and her figure moulded in a yellow empire 
dress. Downstairs the large empty library, with parquet-floor, 
lined with book-cases on which stand the marble and bronze 
effigies of those who once listened to and applauded “Corinne ” 
in the zenith of her triumph. Here she acted, played, danced, 
plotted, and, above all, talked. Her bedroom with a stately 
couch magnificently curtained and adjoining it, her bosom 
friend the beautiful Madame Récamier’s apartment, all white 
muslin and lace, suggestive of its dainty, fairy-like occupant, 
include all that is now shown of Madame de Staél’s former abode. 
By request the visitor can be admitted to the chapel, not, 
however, the one containing the remains of the staunch Calvinist 
Necker and his sceptical daughter, but one where their des- 
cendant and present proprietor of Coppet worships at the shrine 
of Mary. “ Ainsi va le monde !” 





WHAT TO EAT AT CHRISTMAS. 


By A J. H. Crespr, WIMBORNE. 
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ciated with eating and drinking? Not a tennis 
party but is enlivened with afternoon tea, or ends 
with a more substantial meal; not an annual 
gathering without a banquet attached to it, while 
certain seasons, like Christmas, would be little 
without their special dainties; when even the clergy—most 
abstemious and self-sacrificing of men—celebrate the instal- 
lation of a Dean or the enthronement of a Bishop, a breakfast or 
a luncheon or a dinner is de régle; when a Cabinet minister 
thinks it expedient to enlighten the country as to the policy 
of the Government, or the evil designs of its opponents, he is 
invited to a banquet, and after a long and exhausting process 
of feeding, is permitted to expound his views. When the 
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doctors, who have so happily been called “ Ministers of the 
Interior,” a far humbler class in public estimation than the 
clergy and ministers of state, are arranging for a public gather- 
ing, even they, though knowing so much of the evils of over- 
feeding, cannot get on without a dinner. True, we must eat 
if we would live, but many live mainly to eat. I must confess 
that the pleasure of eating is great, while a liberal table has 
valuable uses. For instance, the well-fed man is usually not 
aggressive, he is no socialist, no firebrand, he does not feel 
inclined to set his neighbours by the ears; indeed, he prefers 
the deep recess of an armchair, where he reclines peacefully 
digesting his full meal. It has indeed been humorously 
said that every man is a Radical before dinner, and a Tory 
after that important meal, 

What « subject is eating and drinking! It has furnished me 
with a good text for a dozen long articles—a dozen, do I say, 
three or four dozen rather, and writing on it has put many a 
most useful cheque in my pocket, while prescribing for the 
sufferers from overeating has brought me in many smaller sums, 
but given me far more trouble. To write on “ Curiosities of 
Diet,” is amusing, and finds ready acceptance with editors, 
but to try and cure the victim of excess—what is harder? No 
doubt he is eager to be made well, but none the less is he 
determined not to follow his doctor's sage advice. “ Let me 
eat and keep me well,” he implores, while his perplexed doctor 
exclaims, “ You must not eat if you would be well.” When 
two people are so diametrically opposed to each other, agree- 
ment is impossible,and the physician complains of the self- 
indulgence and obstinacy of his clients, while the latter console 
themselves by believing and saying that their doctor is sadly 
ignorant, and does not understand their case. Few illnesses 
would last long on bread and water. “ Ofcourse not,” retorts 
the sufferer, “ such treatment would kill the patient.” “Not 
so,” I rejoin; “it expels the disease unceremoniously, and to 
the manifest advantage of the sufferer.” 

Nevertheless, I confess that a bright dinner-table, resplendent 
with glass, flowers,a snowy table-cloth and dazzling lights is 
a fascinating spectacle. The very sedate waiters themselves 
must be elated in their hearts of hearts as they look around and 
see what their skill has accomplished, while, as they bring in the 
savoury viands, diffusing around a delicious aroma, what can 


be more tempting ? But the endless variety leads you to eat 
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ten times as much as you need; you may not eat much of any 
one thing, but you go on eating until you have taken enough 
foranavvy. Apropos of the seductive influences of a superb 
dinner-table, my readers will thank me for giving them one 
of Christopher North’s happiest passages, in which his humour 
aud playfulness have full swing. 

“ The sense of satiety is produced in us by three platefuls of 
hotch-potch; and to the eyes of an ordinary observer, our 
dinner would seem to be at an end; but no, strictly speaking, 
it is just going to begin. About an hour ago, did we, standing 
on the very beautiful bridge of Perth, see that identical salmon 
with his back fin just visible above the translucent tide, arrow- 
ing up the Tay, bold as a bridegroom, and nothing doubting 
that he should spend his honeymoon among the gravel beds 
of Kinniural or Monlenearn, or the rocky sofas of the Tummel, 
or the green marble couches of the Till. What has now 
become of the sense of satiety? John—the castors! mustard 
—vinegar—-cayenne—catsup—peas and potatoes, with a very 
little butter—the biscuit called ‘ ruste,’ and the memory of the 
hotch-potch 1s as that of Great Babylon the Great. Sense of 
satiety, indeed! We have seen it for a moment existing on 
the disappearance of the hotch-potch—dying on the appearance 
of the ‘lay salmon—once more noticeable as the last plate of 
the noble fish melted away—extinguished suddenly by the 
vision of the venison—again felt for an instant,and but for an 
instant, for a brace and a half of as fine grouse as ever expanded 
their voluptuous bosoms to be devoured by hungry love.” 

There would he little dyspepsia were the principal meal to 
consist of one dish, for who but an Irishman could go on 
cating potatoes ad nauseam. 

What a profusion of vegetables and flowers we now enjoy, 
unequalled by any other country andage. We have drawn on 
the whole world for them. Asia has given us hemp, the cherry, 
the peach, the French bean, the tarragon, the onion, rhubarb, 
mint, the mulberry, the citron, the lime, the orange, the chestnut, 
the pine of Siberia, the pine of Jerusalem, the plane tree of the 
Kast, the aloe, the rose of Provenge, the mallow rose, the millet, 
the cypress, and a hundred more. Grain and buckwheat we 
get from the Levant,and the olive from Africa; while Europe 
has borrowed from America the potato, the maize, the banana, 
the loveapple, the strawberry, the medlar, the cacao bean, and 
a hundred other fruits, plarts, and flowers. And yet we might 
still add to our liberal supplies, or,at any rate, we might use 
some plants more frequently than we do. 
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The poorest peasants in Turkey and Syria can in summer 


obtain abundance of melons and common vegetables, such as 


melongenes or patlinjans, the blue fruit of the Solanum Melongena: 
these are generally fried with ‘onions, they also have the bamia, 
the fruit of the Hibiscus esculentus, usually cooked in ragouts or 
fried, but too glutinous for most Western European palates. 
The melongena is now to be got in Covent Garden Market. 
The peasantry have also Sirok or sorghum, the lablab or 
dolichos, haricots, lentils, lupins, vetches, and other beans and 
peas, but potatoes are unknown. They also eat cucumbers and 
lettuces, and many other fruits and vegetables, either cultivated 
or wild. At least a dozen sorts of edible vegetables are met 
with almost everywhere. The Arab eats the leaves of several 
species of Lactuca, Sonchus, and Cardui—the Cardoons them- 
selves grow at times to an edible size without cultivation— 
and the roots of Cepaallium,a Scilla,and an Ixia. The men 
on board the steamers on the Euphrates, were, during the 
Euphrates Expedition, in the absence of other vegetables, kept 
in excellent health by wild growths, such as the leaves of the 
atriplex, rumex, and sinapis. Scorzonera and salsifis sprout 
wild in spring,and are white and delicious on some of the 
moister plains ; and rhubarb, the sort we use for pies, grows rank 
below the snow line in parts of Kurdistan; in fact, South 
Western Asia offers a new and splendid field to the explorer, 
who might greatly extend our already long list of garden 
vegetables, were he to select hardy varieties, and introduce 
them athome. Asia Minor, in classical times, supplied ancient 
Rome with many delicious table fruits, and its resources are 
not exhausted. 

How strange that many of our most familiar vegetables were 
only introduced to our tables yesterday,as it were. Nota few 
which we now enjoy, and which seem part and parcel of modern 
existence, are of comparatively modern introduction to England. 
Shakespeare, although he has two references to potutoes, makes 
no mention of pineapples, brocoli, cauliflowers, tomatoes. 
spinach, melons, parsnips, carrots, nectarines, greengages, and 
raspberries ; mulberries he speaks of more than once, and oranges 
also find frequent notice. 

The famous George Dawson of Birmingham,—strangest 
compound of wit and wisdom,—humorous and sad, devoted to 
progress, yet not certain what was progress, brilliant preacher of 
righteousness, yet sometimes uncertain where to find it, friend 
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of humanity, yet half ashamed of the weaknesses of his frail 
idol, often entranced his audiences with strange discourses— 
caustic, original, vigorous, but positively startling. He once 
dealt with the dietetic peculiarities of monarchs, anda more 
singular sermon never fell from his lips; it was delivered in 
his own inimitable fashion, and was redeemed from vulgarity 
by its appropriateness and quaintness. But with the orator’s 
death the music of his words ceases to be heard, and his 
influence is soon gone, though George Dawson’s works are 
masterpieces of graceful, manly English, and should long keep 
his memory green, 

A Frenchman has been recently collecting facts as to the 
dishes which the female rulers of European countries prefer. 
According to this authority, perhaps not worth much, Queen 
Victoria is especially fond of the Scotch cuisine: her meal— 
breakfast is probably meant—invariably begins with a plate of 
oatmeal porridge, so dear to Highlanders; another of her 
favourite dishes is smoked ham. The Queen of Sweden eats 
substantial food, consisting chiefly of beefsteak, which always 
fixures at every meal; she is also partial to smoked salmon. 
The Court of Germany, despite the German names of the dishes, 
is addicted to the French cuisine. The Royal Family of Italy, 
although in many matters the simplest and most democratic in 
Europe, always dines off gold plate. The members only drink 
the wine of their own country, and show preference for the 
“ fritto,” a dish composed of the hearts of artichokes and the 
combs and livers of chicken. ‘The Queen Regent of Spain 
prefers the Austrian cuisine. She eats roast meat of all kinds— 
jellies, gooseberry jelly is one of her favourites. During the 
éarher part of her life in Spain she ate only one sort of bread, 
which was sent her from Vienna. Of late, however, she eats the 
bread of the country. 

Cocoa, in spite of its fragrance and cheapness, has had a hard 
battle to force its way to its present pre-eminence over every 
other nutritious beverage ; remarkable for its rich aroma, cheap 
and wholesome to a degree, it has had to fight against stubborn 
opposition. The reason was, at one time no doubt, the excessive 
richness of the beverage which consisted in large measure of a 
most aromatic, nutritious, but withal indigestible oil, the well- 
known cacao butter. But the arts are all becoming more perfect, 
and it is only necessary to point out a special need and some one 
will certainly meet it. It was found that the oil could be 
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expressed, and two-thirds was got rid of with the result that the 
beverage was less heavy, more digestible and,as some people 
thought, more palatable. I can distinctly remember when the 
cup of chocolate came to table with a large quantity of rich oil 
floating on its surface, that is all over now, and this improve- 
ment been effected without any admixture of alkalies, starch, 
sugar or sago, but simply as the result of more scientific 
treatment. 

A passage from the publisher's sheets of the Cosmopolitan 
cannot fail to interest the reader. Itis thoroughly to be depended 
on and covers the whole field. I have abridged it freely and 
have made many minor alterations to fit it for the general reader. 


“ Among the tropical products, which find their way into the 
market, are some yielded spontaneously in such large quantities 
that they are never cultivated. Such are the trees which 
furnish the rarer cabinet woods, and the numerous plants from 
which come certain dyes, and tanning materials. Others, 
however, are cultivated, although in a somewhat rude manner ; 
for example, the plants from which we obtain the more common 
tropical fruits, such as pineapples, bananas, and the like. A 
third group of plants does not fall naturally into either of the 
fore-going classes. ‘To this belong those that demand much 
assiduous attention, either in cultivation, or at least in the care 
of the products, which they yield. The plants of this group 
have had their range extended more or less rapidly from their 
native regions until now, under the conditions of modern enter- 
prise, they are found in almost every climate adapted to their 
growth. Coffee is an excellent illustration of this wide ex- 
tension of range. Originally confined to the Old World, it 
is now cultivated in the New, under conditions which have 
proved exceedingly favourable ; in fact, it appears to be true 
of tropical and sub-tropical plants,as well as of those of a 
more temperate climate, that removal to similar climatic con- 
ditions in another land actually increases their luxuriance. An 
example of this is the cacao plant. A native of the warmer 
regions of the New World,it is now found, under more or less 
successful cultivation, in parts of Asia and Africa. The cacao 
plant is a small tree, bearing its flowers in a manner hardly 
familiar to the dweller in the temperate zone. Instead of 
coming out on the youngest and freshest part of the new wood, 
they are carried on the older portion in a surprising fashion ; and 
where the flowers are produced the fruit of course forms, and 
remains suspended from the firm shoots unti! maturity. When 
ripe, the fruits are as large as well-grown cucumbers, and, 
although rather more pointed at the distal end, have somewhat 
the same shape. In the pulp within the fruit numerous seeds are 
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embedded ; these constitute the product for which the plant is 
cultivated—if such a term as cultivation can be properly applied 
to the rude care which the plants receive. The seeds are treated 
differently in different localities, but most of the processes 
resolve themselves into the exposure of the mass of seed and 
pulp to a more or less rapid fermentation ; then the seeds are 
freed from the pulp and dried for transportation. Inthe modern 
manufacture they are roasted, to develop the flavour peculiar to 
them while by this process the thin shell is detached. After 
separation from the shell the seeds are ground with or without 
sugar, and mixed with some flavouring substance. This pro- 
duces chocolate, which is simply pure cecoa sweetened and 
agreeably flavoured. It is surprising that this product is 
essentially the same as the chocolate used by the natives on the 
discovery of America, Modern improvements have substituted 
for the rude, simple flat stone, with a second flat stone moved by 
hand, complicated arrangements, and the fineness of the paste 
is now as great as can possibly be reached ; but in the earlier 
methods adopted by the natives of Central and South America 
lay concealed the germ of the manufacture as it exists to-day. 
Cacao-seeds contain a certain percentage of a pure oil free from 
rancidness, and valuable as an article of food. But many 
persons find that chocolate in its manufactured condition has 
too large a quantity of this oil, and to meet their demand fora 
simpler article the material known as pure unmixed cocoa has 
been prepared. This, well made, consists of the finest seeds 
properly roasted, ground, and freed from a definite portion of 
the oil, The pressed cake is ground again, sifted, and is then 
ready for use. In what is known as the Dutch process of 
preparing cocoa, now attracting so much attention in the 
English and American markets, the seeds are acted upon by 
alkalies and alkaline salts, and are not pure and wholesome, but 
highly medicated and probably injurious when freely taken. 
Cadbury Brothers, of Birmingham, Schweitzer, of London, and 
Walter Baker and Co, of Boston, U.S., America, have made a 
strong stand against the employment of all alkalies, potash, 
soda, and ammonia, believing, and with good reason, 
that the ingenious mechanical process with which their own best 
brands are prepared are far superior to all other, and do away 
with any excuse for chemical additions. By their method of 
manufacture the cocoa is as perfectly prepared and is as ready 
for infusion as any of the dark and perfumed cocoas forced upon 
the market. By their process a fine, pure cocoa is made, which, 
on the addition of boiling water,is fragrant, but has no admix- 
ture of foreign flavours of any kind. Such brands are not ex- 
celled in solubility, and not surpassed in purity, by any product 
in the market. They represent the highest point of perfection 
which modern science has reached in the preparation of a soluble 
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cocoa, and they have the special advantage over all others of 
being made of the best and choicest seeds. ‘The marvellous 
growth of the pure cocoa industry shows that people are 
beginning to appreciate a pure and perfect article.” 


But although one of the commonest uses of cocoa is as a 
beverage this does not exhaust its value; there is reason to 
believe that it has medicinal properties and that a tea-spoonful 
of dry cocoa, several times a day, is useful in certain forms of 
dyspepsia, and can be taken when other food is rejected or 
causes inconvenience. Again, to the cyclist and the pedestrian, 
in long and tedious journeys, what is more convenient and 
sustaining than chocolate, which can be eaten without dis- 
mounting or halting, and which gives an addition of strength 
and vigour only to be appreciated by one who, like the present 
writer, has often given it a trial, and has found it equal, perhaps 
superior to, biscuits and almost all other portable and concen- 
trated food. 

Chocolate is a true food containing in a small compass all the 
essentials of a highly nutritious and palatable diet. Cocoa is 
also being more commonly used to flavour dishes, and the con- 
sumption for this purpose must be reaching respectable dimen- 
sions. Another familiar use remains—its place as a bon-bon, and 
here I presume its principal connection with Christmas is to be 
found. Millions of pounds’ weight of the finest cocoa are 
made into crémes, and other sweetmeats, and are then retailed 
either in gilt or coloured paper or in boxes that are often gems, 
and in some cases perfect works of art. I have seen boxes, 
which, I believe, I was told cost seventeen shillings and six- 
pence unfilled at wholesale prices. Many of these boxes have 
really exquisite engravings upon them. 

The leading spirits of the cocoa trade are not resting on their 
oars, but are determined to develop the business and to offer 
cocoa in still other forms ; for instance, at the museum of the 
British Medical Association in Birmingham last July, there were 
in the case of Cadbury Brothers, samples of cocoa flavoured with 
ginger, and a more delicious sweetmeat one could not wish to 
have. This will show that the manufacturers are not satisfied 
with making Cocoa Essence—the purest form in which this 
article reaches the general public. As for what may be styled 
the more familiar Christmas chocolate sweatmeats, they are 
legion, and are: flavoured with the most delicate materials ; 
vanilla and almost every kind of fruit have been pressed into 
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the service of the bon-bon manufacturer. An immense demand 
for cocoa exists, and that demand is rapidly extending so that 
in fourteen years the trade has doubled, that is from 9.000,000 
Ibs. in 1875 to 20,000,000 lbs. in 1890, and progress still con- 
tinues ; from being the luxury of the rich and a sweetmeat only 
seen on rare occasions and restricted to special festivals like 
Christmas, birthdays and weddings, eating chocolate is being 
taken all the year round. But there is still an impression that 
it is a sort of costly luxury, a mild one, still a luxury, and 
that it is greedy to take it often or in large quantity. I believe 
it is destined to play a still more important part, and to be 
used far oftener and in larger quantities than ever. Let me 
venture on a prophecy. The consumption of cocoa is now 
half a pound per head ; well at the present advance in another 
fourteen years it will reach a pound a head—no very extra- 
vagant consumption after all. 


FRA ANGELICO. 
[Sent with a picture of one of Fra Angelico’s angels blowing a trumpet. | 


—o—— 


FRIEND, whom the years for all the change they bring 
Do but draw closer to me, take this thing, 

Which as I wandered once in Florence streets— 
Florence, where still the hour lightly fleets 
Trailing long glories of the vanished prime, 

And beauty laughs still in the face of time— 
Lifting mine eyes out a deep dream of peace 

I saw—above me, perched like Jason’s fleece ; 
And hard by—not the dragon—smiled 

With large dark eyes, demeanour oh ! most mild, 
And tongue that used the soft Etruscan speech— 
Which sounds like waves upon a summer beach, 
Or winds that murmur thro’ the olive trees, 

Or song of thrush giving its full heart ease— 
Who to such pleading could resistance make ? 

So here’s the angel—keep it for my sake. 





Fra Angelico. 


And we who wander in this Northern mist, 

On whom the East wind blows, whose lives consist 
In stubborn toil, amidst the busy days, 

Midst all the weary and o’erdarkened ways 

We oft must tread in—it were surely well 

If we, like Fra Angelico, could dwell 

A little while in visioned quietness— 

(Bastioned from worldlings, in some deep recess) — 
Upon the thought of heaven’s wide spaces fair, 

Its songs of perfect praise, its limpid air ; 

And see the troops of golden angels pass 

Blowing sweet breath along the lifted brass 

Of trumpets, drawing pure white bands along 


The strings of harps, or swelling the loud song 
Of peace, goodwill, and trust, and joy and hope— 


Until our spirit seems beyond the scope 

Of mortal man to rise and wing its way 

Up towards the glory—as at break of day 
From a dark valley soars to greet the sun 
Some strong-winged eagle ; and leaves one by one 
The fogs and mists of this low-lying earth ; 
And knows itself ; and in a holy mirth 

Bathes all its being in the golden air. 

So may we bathe our spirits, and so dare, 
Despite the dull and narrowing toil of life, 

To bear us proudly—knowing everywhere 
Our music reigns above the world’s long strife. 


There stands the angel! and for ever blows 
His challenge to the world. Angelico’s 
Clear spirit heard it ; and at times it seems 
We hear it too—and answer, in our dreams, 
H. Courthope Bowen. 





FOOTBALL NOTES. 


—i—— 


J ANGEROUS? Rubbish!” an old footballer ex- 
claimed, in answer to a suggestion of mine, “ It’s 
no more dangerous than hunting or boating, and 
it’s much safer than walking about London on a 
slippery day. A man can’t be run over by an 
omnibus while he’s playing at football.” This 


sententious observation, however, does not quite carry convic- 
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tion along with it. An enthusiast will always endeavour to place 
his hobby in the most favourable light, whether it be football 
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or anything else,and the indisputable fact remains that acci- 
dents in the football field have been both frequent and serious. 
But, when we come to consider the great number of games 
that are played every Saturday afternoon during the season, 
we cannot help admitting that the proportion of accidents is 
by no means large, and it may be, after all, that football will 
compare favourably with other athletic exercises in this respect. 
It is satisfactory to find that the amended rules, botk of the 
Rughy Union and the Football Association, tend towards the 
prevention of accidents. Hacking, for instance, is no longer 
allowed, and further, when a referee sees a player in a position 
of imminent danger he is enjoined to interfere. Of course, no 
one will contend that football is devoid of danger. It is one 
of those sports which we enjoy in spite of, perhaps in some 
cases because of,its perils. And though it is true that de- 
plorable accidents do sometimes occur it is a moot point whether 
these in the aggregate are not out-weighed by the compensa- 
ting advantages afforded by the game. For the breaking of 
one collar-bone,a thousand men have their activity and pluck 
developed to a degree that is probably by no other means 
obtainable. For it must be remembered that the principal 
devotees of football are the hard-working operatives of the 
North who have not the same opportunities of developing their 
manly qualities by means of sport, as are open to the young 
Englishmen of higher social standing,and the same observa- 
tion applies to the young warehousemen, clerks, and business 
men who take part in the game in the South. In the public 
schools, football is played as enthusiastically as at Bradford or 
Manchester, but the danger of injury to boys is comparatively 
slight, on account of their lightness of weight and suppleness 
of limb. But whatever may be the dangers of football there 
are no prospects of its decay. The indications, in fact, are in 
the contrary direction. Under the excellent administration of 
the Football Association and the Rugby Union, new clubs are 
continually springing up all over the country, The game is as 
old as European civilization and probably older. There is no 
doubt that it was played by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and it was the latter who introduced it into this country which, 
for many centuries, has been its chief home. So great, in fact, 
was the hold that it obtained upon the young men of Merry 
England in the reign of Edward the Third, that the wiseacres 
who made the laws for the people solemnly determined to 
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prohibit the game, which they feared would lead to the deca- 
dence of Archery. But Acts of Parliament are powerless to 
control the healthy amusements of a nation. The law became 
a dead letter, and football flourished with more vitality than 
ever, Asecond Act was passed with a view to strengthening 
the first, but no one took any notice of it,and the legislators 





Me. A. E. Stopparr. 
From a Photograph by A. Denulain, 147, Strand. 


were at length obliged to give up the attempt to abolish the 
pernicious game as hopeless. 

There is no doubt that in old times football was played far 
more roughly than it is at present,so much so, in fact, that it 
elicited the disapprobation of James the First, who was usually 
rather favourably disposed towards athletic exercises. He coun- 
selled his son not to play it,a piece of unnecessary advice, 
one would think, for Charles’s disposition was not exactly 
suited to the practice of football, the game indeed was 
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played only by the lower classes. Shrove Tuesday was always, 
for some unknown traditional reason, made the occasion of a 
football carnival in various parts of the country. Shops were 
closed and the game was conducted in a riotous manner in 
the streets. Anything in the nature of rule or organisation 
seems to have been entirely absent from the game of football 
until a very recent date. Every district played the game in 
a manner peculiar to itself,and even now-a-days there are end- 
less distinct modes of play in different places. Nearly all the 
public schools have their own peculiar method, although the 
tendency has recently been gradually extending towards adopt- 
ing the rules of one or other of the great rival Associations. 

It was at first intended that the Football Association and 
the Rugby Union should be one. The Association was founded 
in 1863, for the purpose of coditying the various different 
methods of playing the game into one universal set of rules, 
The adherents of the Rugby game co-operated,and would 
have amalgated with the Association but for the fact that, at 
the last moment,the latter determined to disallow handling 
the ball. This being an essential feature of the game the 
Rugby players decided to found a Society of their own, and 
the Rugby Union cousequently came into existence in 1871. 
Both bodies have now numerous adherents throughout the 
country, and there seems but little prospect of their ultimate 
amalgamation. 

Undoubtedly, from the spectator’s point of view, the Rugby 
game is the most amusing,as well as the most exciting to 
watch. It has the disadvantages, however, of an exceedingly 
complicated set of rules, and in proof of the inconvenience 
arising from this it 1s only necessary to state that the umpires 
themselves are frequently at fault, and their decisions are 
overruled by the Union. A curious instance of this occurred 
in the match between Cambridge University and Bradford in 
1888. Cambridge, having obtained a try between the posts, 
brought the ball up to the post in accordance with an old rule, 
but, contrary to the New Law XXXIX, which says that the ball 
must be brought up in a straight line and placed in position 
to be kicked, Bradford did not charge, but after the goal had 
been obtained, they appealed, the referee disallowing the goal. 
This decision was reversed by the Union on the ground that it 
is for the defending side to see that Rule XXXIX. is carried out, 
and failing an objection from them before the kick, the goal is 
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lawful. The mistake of umpires and even referees in the Rugby 
game are endless, arid some people go so far as to assert that 
the umpires form a sixteenth man for the side that they 
represent, always helping them as far as possible, and giving 
their decisions in favour of their own side. 

The present system of umpiring is undoubtedly defective. 
The umpires are not always men of such high moral courage 
that they can resist the temptation of pleasing the side that 
employs them, and they can seldom be relied upon to free 
themselves from the infection of enthusiasm and partisanship 
which probably runs higher during the excitement of a football 
match than on any other occasion. Perhaps, in time, umpires, 
may be dispensed with altogether, and the sole responsibility 
will be vested in the referee who at present has to control the 
umpires as much as the players. 

The question of professionalism is one that has been much 
discussed among football players. While the Rugby Union 
has consistently opposed them, the Association has gradually 
advanced towards the conclusion that paid players are to be 
permitted to take part in their matches. There is of course a 
good deal to be said on both sides. Enthusiasm and espirit de 
corps ought theoretically to be sufficient to induce any player to 
do his best for his side. In most cases,no doubt, they do form 
a strong enough incentive, but experience shows that they are 
not sufficient to develop footballers of the highest calibre. A 
person playing as a recreation in his holiday moments cannot 
be expected to improve in the same degree as a player who 
makes the study of the game his chief, and indeed, during the 
season, his only business. It is important to remember too that 
it is only the few who play while the many look on. In many 
districts the chief recreation of the people is to watch a football 
match on a Saturday afternoon, and naturally they like to see it 
played as well as possible. The Northern Mill hands are very 
critical about the game. It forms one of the chief interests in 
their hard-working lives. The discussion of past matches and 
the anticipation ot those forthcoming afford them intense in- 
interest and they follow the progress of the players whom they 
know and the development of their style with the closest atten- 
tion. These people are willing to pay to see the best match that 
can be provided for them and it is by means of the gate money 
thus supplied that the clubs are able to pay high salaries to 
accomplished players. 
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Football of the highest order requires so much deftness that 
it may be ranked as a form of art, and if people are to enjoy an 
art of any kind it is well that they should have the best that is 
to be obtained. The professional footballers have done much to 
develop the game ; they have shown how much scope it affords 
for activity and talent when backed up with perseverance and 
courage, and they have certainly justified their existence by 
the delight that they have afforded to crowds of enthusiastic 
onlookers. 

The enthusiasm that exists in a North Country town on the 
occasion of a great football match can be compared with no- 
thing short of a parliamentary election. All the resources of the 
railway company are required to convey the crowd to the 
ground and to bring them home again. The multitude on the 
field encourages the players by thunderous shouts and plaudits. 
Those remaining in town are bemoaning the fate that obliges 
them to stay, and crowds assemble in the streets near the news- 
paper offices, long before the conclusion of the match, to glean 
the first tidings that may arrive. At last a telegram is posted 
on one of the windows, the crowd presses forward to learn the 
result which is quickly passed from those in front to those 
behind, and then, if a local victory is announced, the excitement 
of the crowd knows no bounds—they positively shout themselves 
hoarse with delight. Such a scene as this has no counterpart 
among the Southerners, who can hardly comprehend the joyous 
thrill of enthusiasm that passes through a whole community as 
one man, in consequence of the result of a mere game. But 
football in the North is something more than a game. It excites 
more emotion than art, politics and the drama, and it awakes 
local patriotism to its highest pitch, 

But although football does not cause so much excitement in 
the South as in the North, it is yet played with great success by 
many clubs, notably at Richmond and Blackheath. The latter 
club has derived a great deal of assistance from Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart, who is perhaps known to the majority better as a 
cricketer than as a football player. “Football is my game,” 
however, are Mr. Stoddart’s own words. He made a reputation 
with the Harlequins seven or eight years ago, and entered the 
Blackheath Club in 1883. He was soon selected to play for the 
South against the North,and in 1885 he played for England v. 
Wales. Since then he has always represented England in 


international matches, except during his visit to Australia three 
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years ago. It is stated that he “ fairly electrified ” the colonists 
by his activity and all-round play. As captain of the Black- 
heath club, he achieved a great deal of success, and last winter 
he acceded to the highest honour that football is capable of 
conferring, namely, the captaincy of the English fifteen. 

Mr. Stoddart is uot much more than twenty-six years of age, 
and it may be hoped therefore that he will retain this position 
for several seasons to come, although it is said that he is already 
contemplating his retirement from the game. Being exceed- 
ingly active and powerful, with a height of five feet ten inches, 
and twelve stone six pounds weight, he is regarded as a model 
“ three-quarter.” He displays extraordinary speed in running 
with the ball and the marvellous swerves and dodges by which 
he avoids his adversaries have often excited the admiration of 
onlookers. 

A new era in Rugby football was opened last season by the 
complete settlement of the long standing disputes regarding 
International matches. Lord Kingsburgh and Major Marindin 
were appointed arbitrators and their decisions have given 
general satisfaction among the players of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. International matches are to be played under 
one code of laws and are to be under the control of an Inter- 
national Rugby Football Board consisting of twelve members, 
six of whom are to represent England, while Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales are to elect two each. In last season’s Rugby Inter- 
national matches, England beat both Ireland and Scotland but 
was defeated by Wales. Yorkshire also gained a victory over 
the English International team. This was a great triumph for 
the County which also for the second time in succession won 
the County Championship. Scotland beat both Ireland and 
Wales and the match between the Hibernians and the Princi- 
pality resulted in a tie. The Rugby game continues to flourish 
at the Universities, Cambridge having been particularly successful 
in their matches last season although they were defeated by 
Oxford. Various competitions were decided last year in different 
parts of the country. The most successful clubs were the Old 
Edwardians who won the Midland Cup, and the Hartlepool 
Rovers who secured the Durham Cup. _Rockliffe was victorious 
in Northumberland, and the Southampton Trojans in Hampshire. 
Huddersfield for the first time proved itself the strongest club 
in Yorkshire, and St. Thomas’s won the Hospital Cup for the 
third time in succession. The record of the Association season 
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is even more satisfactory than that of the Rugby Union. The 
Association game continues to increase in popularity, while it 
is undeniably the fact that in some parts of the country the 
Rugby game is on the decline. The International match 
between England and Scotland at Glasgow resulted in a tie, 
after a most exciting contest witnessed by one of the largest 
crowds that ever assembled on a football field. England 
defeated both Wales and Ireland, the conditions in both cases 
being very unfavourable. In the match with Wales, which was 
played at Wrexham, the arrangements were very inadequate, 
the spectators encroaching upon the game,and at Belfast the 
International contest was played in a field of mud. It is 
needless to allude here to the multitude of competitions decided 
last year under the Association rules further than to remark 
that these contests continue to increase in number, and that the 
game showsa growing popularity in the South as vell as in 
the North. The Association game has of late been cultivated 
in London as wellas in Surrey and Kent. This rapid growth 
of the rival game has caused some alarm among Rugby players, 
there is no reason to anticipate, however, that either game will 
ever push the other out of the field, for each has its enthusiastic 
supporters and where either has firmly taken root it is not 
likely to be supplanted. The affairs of both bodies are 
conducted in an extremely business-like manner, and the rivalry 
that exists between them has the effect of putting each on its 
mettle and of causing it to do its best not only for its own 
aggrandisement but also for the benefit of its individual members, 
It is satisfactory to reflect that, at the same time, the community 
at large gains the advantage of having cultivated in its midst 
a healthy pastime which develops the physical qualities of its 
sons and consequently tends towards the improvement of 
the race. 











DOVELING. 


If I'd the power of poets’ pen, 
If I'd the gift of rhyme, 

The Lyric Lyre I would impregn, 
To tell in words sublime, 

Of spells that you have weaved round me, 
Ot charms that hold my sense : 

I'd chant your sway in poesy, 


With passion’s eloquence ! 


If I could bare my throbbing heart, 


And show its bursting veins— 


The blood that flows to ev'ry part 
Made glad with love’s sweet chains ! 


If you my spirit soul could see, 
And all its breathings view, 
Life’s pulse would own your sov’reignty— 


The love begat of you. 


My pen is dumb : I cannot write ; 
My love’s too deep to phrase, 
I only know thou art my Light, 
The morrow of my days ! 
The Doveling of my fond desires, 
The Goddess of my sleep, 
The All, to which my breast aspires, 
To love, and loving keep. 
S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 





A MEAN ADVANTAGE. 
By J. B. SAvaaE. 


—:90:— 


@ WISH my nephews wouldn’t always make me the 

4| depository of their confidences. I don’t know 

why they should; I don’t think I am a particu- 

larly sympathetic man. In private theatricals 

people always give me the part of the peppery 

old Indian Colonel with a liver, because they say 

I look the part so well; so nobody can say that my appearance 

inspires my nephews to favour me with their confidences ; and 

I know my disposition is not such as to invite them either. 
Yet they will do it. 

Sometimes it is very embarrassing. This morning I dropped 
into the billiard-room for a smoke, and found my nephew, Fred 
Dalton, already there, knocking the balls viciously about the 
table. 

“ Really Fred,” I remarked in a tone of gentle expostulation, 
“ your wetting yesterday doesn’t seem to have improved your 
temper.” (Parenthetically, I may explain that I and a lot of 
younger people are staying with a friend on the Thames, and 
that yesterday three of the guests, one of whom was Fred, 
had a trifling accident on the river.) 

I wish I had gone away and left Fred alone, because no 
sooner had I spoken than he began pouring out his soul to me 
in his usual unrestrained and thoughtless manner. 

“It wouldn’t have improved your temper,” he said. “Could 
anything be more annoying? It’s just my luck. Why the 
deuce didn’t I take the trouble to learn to swim when I was 
at school ?” 

“It’s no good asking me that question,” I replied. “It was 
entirely your own fault. Besides,if you couldn’t swim why 
did you go out ina boat? That was very rash.” 

“Pooh! Stuff! Humbug!” said Fred, who was always 
utterly wanting in respect towards his elders. “But seriously, 
Uncle,” he continued, “ don’t you see how beastly it is for me ?” 
He had now dropped into his confidential tone of voice and 
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I knew I was in for it. “It makes me cut such a miser- 
ably ignominious figure before Miss Campbell. First of all it 
was awfully annoying that Jack should be able to help her 
ashore r 

“ Save her, you mean,” I interrupted. 

“ No—help her ashore. There was no danger; any steam 
launch or any boat might have picked her up, or we might 
have clung on to our boat and worked her gradually to land.” 

“Nonsense! You were in nine feet of water, which is enough 
to cover even your lamp-post figure, and you might have 
sunk any moment.” 

“T deny it. Well, as I was saying,” he went on,“ it was 
most annoying that Jack should be able to help her ashore, 
whilst J was unable even to lend her a finger, and was perfectly 
useless. And then, to make it fifty times worse, what on earth 
induced the fellow to swim back and help me ashore ?” 

“ Save you !” I again remarked. 

“Bosh! He knewall the time I was perfectly safe ; I could 
have held on to that boat by the hour, if it had been necessary, 
and, what’s more, the Kerrs were just coming round the corner, 
and would have fished me out in a second.” 

“ Which would also have been a spectacle likely to impress 
Miss Campbell,eh? ‘Che Kerrs fishing you out by the hair of 
your head, or the collar of your coat !” 

“ Certainly it would have been bad enough,” confessed Fred, 
ruefully, “ but not so ignominious as being towed ashore by 
Jack. Really, I believe the fellow did it only in order to make 
me ridiculous in Miss Campbell’s eyes.” 

“T must say that’s taking a very ungrateful view of it,” I 
protested. “He did you a great service,and that’s how you 
thank him for it! You ought to be ashamed of yourself !” 

I don’t think Fred really meant what he said; he is a good- 
natured fellow at the bottom, but his temper had been upset ; 
he was most anxious to shine in Miss Campbell’s eyes, and he 
was deeply jealous of Jack’s success in cutting him out. Jack 
Forbes, by-the-bye, is another nephew of mine, and a cousin 
of Fred’s. 

“What’s more,” continued the latter spitefully, “I believe 
he upset the boat on purpose,so as to have a chance o: distin- 
guishing himself in her eyes.” 

I pointed out again that Jack was not such an abandoned 
wretch and unscrupulous monster as Fred represented him ; on 
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the contrary, that he had behaved well and made himself most 
useful. But it was all to no effect; the amiable youth was 
implacable. 

* What makes it harder to bear,” he continued, “and what 
makes the humiliation even more odious, is that Miss Campbell 
quite believes in Jack, and thinks him a perfect hero. You 
should have seen her eyes when she thanked him! She 
believes he risked his life to save hers and mine, although the 
few yards he had to swim are nothing for him. Silly little 
duffer !” 

This made me open my eyes indeed. If Fred called Miss 
Campbell “a silly little duffer,” his state of mind must have 
been serious. 

“It strikes me,” I remarked soothingly, “that you didn’t 
always speak of Miss Campbell as a ‘silly little duffer. What 
has the poor girl done to offend you ?” 

Nothing, he was forced to confess; but she had been effu- 
sively grateful (naturally enough) to Jack, and that seemed 
to displease him. As for Jack himself, no accusation or taunt 
was too gross to be levelled at his devoted head; he knew 
perfectly well he ran no danger,else he wouldn’t have helped 
them ashore, and so on, ad lib, 

I thought it very bad taste of Fred to talk like this, and 
very unlike his usual character; but by-and-bye I found out 
the chief cause of his ill-humour. 

He had taken again to banging the balls about the table, and, 
in the interest of the cloth,I had felt myself in duty bound 
to remonstrate. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Uncle,” he said at last, throwing 
down his cue with a bang, “I can’t stand this suspense any 
longer. Ithink [ shall go straight up to Miss Campbell and 
congratulate her; so as to see whether she’s accepted him or 
not ; that’s the quickest way to find it out.” 

“Good heavens!” I ejaculated. “You surely wouldn’t be 
guilty of such ungentlemanly behaviour! Besides, what pos- 
sible reason have you for supposing that things have gone 
so far ?” 

“ Only this,” he answered satirically ; “that I saw them this 
morning walking away into the shadowy end of the garden 
together, and I’m perfectly certain Jack was going to propose 
and Miss Campbell going to accept him. Now, I call that 
taking a mean advantage of me, don’t you ?” 
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Just to pacify the boy I pretended to agree with him, and 
then I managed to escape. But, in justice to myself and to 
my well-known common-sense,I must explain that in reality 
I held quite a contrary opinion. Jack had had the good luck 
to perform an action which, though small in itself, had given 
him a title to Miss Campbell's gratitude. Before the event of 
yesterday he would have had a perfect right to propose to her 
if he had liked, and I ¢fail to see that his right to do so was 
forfeited by his having done her a great service. I said that 
I managed to escape from Fred, but it was a case of “out 
of the frying pan into the fire,” for I had no sooner got rid of 
him than I stumbled upon Jack. For a man who, according to 
his cousin, had just been accepted by a charming young lady, 
he looked singularly down in the mouth. 

Needless to say he at once button-holed me,and began to 
“ talk confidences ” as the school-girls say. I never make the 
slightest effort to invite these confidences, but they will come. 
Probably these youngsters think that, having grey hair, and 
being on the shady side of forty,I am a fit receptacle for all 
their petty talk about love affairs and so on. 

“You don’t look very cheerful!” I observed,rubbing my 
hands together genially, to show how cheerful J was, even at 
my time of life. “ What’s the matter ?” 

“Matter enough,” said Jack dolefully. Usually, his spirits 
are excellent, but to-day he was unaccountably depressed. 
After what took place yesterday I had expected to find him 
very much elated, as everybody had been making a hero 
of him. 

“It’s awful hard lines on me,” he continued, bestowing his 
confidences on me quite as a matter of course. “Here I am, 
placed in what at first sight appears a most advantageous 
position as regards Miss Campbell, and yet precluded from 
making use of the advantage.” 

“ Why precluded ?” 

“Why, don’t you see,” replied Jack rather loftily, “it would 
be taking a mean advantage. After what occurred yesterday, 
she wouldn’t like to refuse me even if she wanted to. She 
would think it wrong to doso; she would say to herself— 
‘Havel the right to refuse that man my hand when I should 
not even be in existence at this moment, but for him?” (Oh 
Fred ! what a good thing you didn’t hear that little speech ! I 
didn’t know that Jack thought so much of his feat.) “I should 
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‘be presuming on the accident of having been of use to her, and 
I can’t help thinking that it would be unfair.” 

“ All is fair in love and war,” I remarked. I have a talent 
for quotations, and often unearth some most appropriate ones, 
very little known. 

But Jack was obdurate, and no argument of mine could 
convince him that he was quite needlessly raising up barriers 
between himself and the beloved object. Some of these young 
men, brought up in the big public schools, have such exagge- 
rated ideas of what is fair. 

I escaped from him too, after listening to his grievances for 
atime. They were not so entertaining as Fred's, for he was 
in rather a lofty frame of mind, and seemed to be praising 
himself inwardly for his own high-mindedness and exalted 
chivalry in not pressing the advantage he had gained. I 
didn’t altogether like his manner,and felt more in sympathy 
with Fred, who was running amuck at everybody and venting 
his spleen in truly British fashion. 

Which of the two would win,I wondered to myself. It 
was a matter of perfect indifference to me, as I liked them 
equally well, so I could afford to speculate on the matter. 
They were both rather fine fellows in their way, and Miss 
Campbell was a girl whom I was very willing to accept asa 
niece. She was pretty and rich, and for the last week or so 
had been receiving marked attentions from both my nephews. 1 
must say she seemed to take them all pretty much as a matter 
of course, and that she played off Jack against Fred, and 
Fred against Jack in a most amusing manner, innocent 
little soul though she was. Perhaps, however, it was un- 
conscious on her part, and there was no doubt that she 
would ultimately accept one of them. Meanwhile, they 
were desperately jealous of each other. 

Isauntered into the garden and met young Warren strolling 
about as usual in an aimless kind of way with his hands in his 
pockets and a pipe in his mouth. Why that fellow wore flannels 
was a mystery to me, as he never indulged in any exercise more 
violent than walking leisurely about or lolling in the stern of a 
boat with the ladies to rowhim. Inever liked the man; he 
was such a cool, irritating kind of animal, with an air as if he 
could do just what he liked and was superior to all other created 
beings. How the ladies ever put up with him I don’t know, but 
they seemed rather to like his impertinences and his nonchalance. 
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“Funny to watch those two fellows,” he observed to me, 
hitching his pipe in the direction of the house. “Oh, I forgot, 
you're their uncle, aren’t you? No offence meant.” 

“ What is funny about them?” I asked with some dignity. 
I detested Warren, and wasn’t going to have him run down my 
nephews, who were worth a dozen of him. 

“Rum to see the fuss they make about Miss Campbell,” he 
replied laconically, “They’re as jealous as can be, and it’s no 
end of a joke to watch one competing against the other for 
her favour.” 

I Slt more than ever inclined to kick that great lout of a 
fellow, but i restrained myself in time. 

“ Suppose she won’t have them,” he continued, “ That would 
be funny, wouldn’t it? He—he !” 

Warren’s laugh, or rather snigger, is particularly irritating. 

“I really wasn’t aware that matiers had gone so far as to 
justify you or anybody else in discussing Miss Campbell’s affairs 
so confidently,” I replied stiffly. “As far as I can see, my 
nephews have been very civil to her, and nothing more. You 
would lose nothing, Mr. Warren,” I added significantly, “if 
you were to show a little attention now and then to the ladies 
of the house.” 

He looked down upon me from the height of his six feet (or 
what he called his six feet) and laughed contemptuously, ae if 
such a suggestion were quite beneath him. I felt inclined to 
give him one of my “ Indian Colonel with a liver ” speeches, but 
I curbed myself in time and strolled away. Presently I 
happened upon Miss Campbell, sitting in a summer-house in 
a retired part of the garden. The poor child looked very 
doleful, and had evidently been crying. 

“ Dear, dear!” I said, sitting down by her side and adopting 
my most fatherly manner. “ What ashame to be looking so 
solemn on such a lovely summer morning !” 

I was beginning to take an interest in the little drama which 
was going on before my eyes, and I felt disposed to play the 
part of a peacemaker or something of that sort. Besides, I 
was curious to find out a little more about Miss Campbeil. I 
always liked the girl, but I had never been able to understand 
her properly ; it was so difficult to tell whether she was an 
innocent, inexperienced little creature (she was only nineteen) 
or whether she wasa very artful and clever ingénue. Perhaps 
now I should be able to find a clue to her character. 
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She was nota bit reticent; I suppose she looked upon me as 
a harmless old creature, quite out of the running, to whom she 
might safely say just what she liked, 

“ Tam very much distressed, Mr. Rogers,” she said, “ andit’s all 
on account of your nephews. Mr. Forbes saved my life yesterday, 
end I naturally want to show him how grateful I am, but he 
won't let me. He was nice enough to me before, but this 
morning he was cross and surly and disagreeable, and ran away 
from meas soon as he could find a decent excuse. It really 
looks as if he were sorry for saving me; why should he be so 
horrid ?” 

Oh, what fools some of these young men are! I suppose 
Jack had been acting up to his principles, and, instead of 
pressing his advantage and striking whilst the iron was hot, had 
gone out of his way to be distant andcold. However, [| could 
scarcely explain why it was; I should have liked to doso for 
his sake, but it would have been unfair to Fred, and besides 
how could | talk to Miss Campbell on such a delicate subject ? 

And then she complained about Fred, who, she said, had 
suddenly grown horribly shy, or rude, or something of that sort, 
and wouldn’t go near hernow. Why should these two young 
men have changed so completely all of a sudden ? 

I suggested that perhaps the cold water had been bad 
for them. 

“'That’s just why it puzzles me so,” said Miss Campbell. “I 
can understand that it may have had a bad effect on Mr. Dalton’s 
temper but it should have been just the reverse with Mr. Forbes. 
He distinguished himself so much that I should have thought 
he would have been in splendid spirits. Most men would give 
anything for such a chance as he had yesterday.” 

Again I could hardly explain the real reason of Jack’s conduct, 
so 1 comforted the poor child as best I could, and then went 
home to lurch. 

What is going to happen now I don’t quite know. Both 
my precious nephews are glowering at each other across the 
table, and both are as glum as can be. Their bad temper seems 
to have affected the whole party and a wet blanket has fallen 
on everybody except the beast Warren, who is making satirical 
jokes about everybody and everything, and who seems to relish 
keenly the little misunderstanding between the two boys and 
Miss Campbell. By-the-bye, I can quite understand why Fred 
is so angry with Jack, but what reason has the latter to return 
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the compliment? I suppose Fred must have been telling him 
to his face what he told me—that he only helped him ashore 
to spite him, etc.—in which case Jack’s anger is excusable. 
Anyhow, these two are at daggers drawn. 

After dinner I strolled thoughtlessly into the billiard-room. 
As I might have expected, Fred was there alone—he always 
retired there to meditate—and, also as I might have foreseen, he 
at once took possession of me. This time he seemed in better 
spirits, perhaps because there was cold veal pie for lunch, which 
is a favourite dish of his. However, he himself accounted for 
it otherwise. 

“ After all,” hesaid, “the cad Jack doesn’t seem to have 
proposed yet. There may bea chance for me still. I think 1 
shall havea try before he has time to get hold of her. Not 
that I stand the slightest chance, you know, after what has 
occurred, but I think it only my duty to let her know how things 
stand. You can’t expecta girl to accept a man who cut such 
an ignominious figure asI did yesterday ” (when shall I hear 
the last of this ?) “ but at all events I don’t want that brute of 
a Jack to have things all his own way. I'll put a spoke in 
his wheel if Ican. Hang me if I’m going to leave the coast 
clear for such an unprincipled humbug !” 

I pointed ont that Jack was not unprincipled, quite the 
contrary, as I had good reason to know. Ialso suggested that 
ifhe had no hope of Miss Campbell accepting him it would be 
nicer on his part if he were to say nothing to her and thus 
spare her the annoyance of having to reject him. Being so 
young and such a good-natured girl, it would cause her a great 
deal of pain; and besides, as she might possibly become his 
cousin in the future, it would be embarrassing then both for him 
and for her to look back on the past. 

But, as always happens, my advice was spurned, and Fred 
proclaimed his intention “to have a try,” though he protested 
again that he knew he had no chance. 

“Well, go in and win.” I said amiably. 

“ It’s all very well to say that,” he growled ungraciously, “but 
I know you'll say just the same to Jack ;” which, perhaps, was 
not untrue. 

Later on in the day I met Jack alone. 

“ Look here, Uncle,” he said, “ I want to ask your advice. I 
don’t mind speaking about it because my attachment to Miss 
Campbell is so very obvious that you can’t have failed to notice 
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it. What d’you think I ought todo? Itold you this morning 
what an awkward and delicate position I’m placed in, but since 
then it has struck me that Fred sees through it, stupid though 
heis. He guesses that I don’t like to speak out just at present, 
and he guesses the reason ; and he’s just the kind of fellow to 
take a mean advantage of me and try to forestall me. Now, I 
would do anything to save poor Miss Campbell from falling into 
such unscrupulous hands ; the only question is, do you think the 
circumstances warrant me in breaking the rule of conduct I ‘aid 
down for myself?” 

I thought this was coming. These young fellows have a way 
of talking very big, but they don’t mean half they say, and they 
take the first opportunity to “ climb down.” This morning, Jack 
was |playing the high-minded gentleman, and he found it a 
pleasant part at first because his conscience flattered him and 
he felt proud of his nobility of conduct ; but evidently his self- 
satisfaction was not lasting and he soon got tired of the situa- 
tion. It was perfectly obvious that now he wanted me to 
advise him to alter his course of conduct, so I amiably fell in 
with his views. 

“You are quite right,” I replied. “As you will remember, I 
told you already this morning that I thought you were mis. 
taken. You are perfectly justified in speaking to Miss Campbell 
at once if you like, and I wish you joy.” 

Jack shook my hand heartily and went away; then I saw 
nothing of him till the evening. 

When I met him then he was not in a sociable frame of mind ; 
he was stalking about in the library with a pen behind each of 
his ears, a paper spill in his mouth, and his hands full of news- 
papers which he was crumpling up vigorously and squeezing 
hard as if he expected to wring water out of them. The 
spectacle was a trifle ridiculous, and I could not avoid giving a 
nervous little laugh. I was sorry for it, however, because Jack 
really seemed to be in considerable distress. 

“It was just as I expected!” he burst out as soon as I had 
closed the door. “ That infernal Fred was before me ; he had no 
honest scruples ; he took care to be first in the field. Why, if I 
had chosen to propose yesterday, after saving Miss Campbell's 
life at the risk of my own—-” (“ Oh Jack! Isn’t that a little too 
strong a way of putting it?” I thought.)—“ or even if I had done 
it first thing this morning, she would have accepted me straight 
away. But I had scruples and I preferred to wait, and all the 
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thanks I get is that that blackguard of a Fred takes an incon- 
ceivably mean advantage of me and snatches her away from 
before my very eyes! After [had saved his life too! Oh, it is 
too mean of him! And as for Miss Campbell, well, I must say I 
should have expected to find some gratitude in her composition ; 
but she must be utterly heartless. I save her life, and then, 
when I ask for her hand, she coolly tells me she is engaged 
already !” 

“ What did you say then ?” I enquired. 

“ Why, I walked away without a word,” he replied. “ D’you 
think I would have anything to say to her after that ?” 

I pointed out that he was a little unreasonable ; only this very 
morning he was saying that it wouldn’t be fair to expect her to 
accept him merely because he had the good luck to be of service 
to her ; whereas now he seemed to think that she should have 
said “ yes,” just for that very reason. But it is no good arguing 
with an irate and disappointed lover, and all the thanks | got for 
my pains was a severe snubbing. 

“For mercy’s sake don’t try to defend her,” he said ; “ leave 
me alone, go and congratulate dear Fred.” 

I thought this last piece of advice was not unreasonable, so | 
went away, leaving Jack in the act of kicking the waste-paper 
basket out of the window and savagely emptying all the ink 
bottles into the coal scuttle, apparently quite forgetful of the 
fact that he was not in his own house, 

“ Fred will either be with Miss Campbell,” I thought, “or else in 
the billiard-room alone.” On the whole I should prefer to find 
him with his fiancée, because then I can congratulate them both 
together, and, in addition, I like to see voung lovers ; it is a 
pleasant sight which always reminds me of my own young days. 

As J walked through one of the corridors | saw Miss Campbell 
coming towards me—alone. As I said before, she is a pretty 
girl—very pretty, in fact, and piquante as well—so that I was 
not averse to take the privilege of a fucure uncle. Before she 
could guess what I was going to dol had her in my arms and 
gave her a good, sounding kiss. 

“My dear girl,” I began, “Iam so pleased to hearit. Heis 
a good boy,and I don’t think you'll repent your choice, Let 
me con 5 

But before I could get any further she had shaken herself free 
from me and rushed hastily away. That is the worst of these 
young girls; their nerves are so easily excited, and they are 
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sensitive to anything which might be construed into a liberty. 
Upon my word, she looked positively indignant when I kissed 
her, and she ran away with a kind of laugh which might have 
been nervous or might have been directed at me. 

Well, there was nothing for it but to look for Fred now, so | 
walked towards the billiard-room. As I got near, to my intense 
astonishment, I heard the balls being banged about in a manner 
not unlike a regular cannonade. When I entered, my attention 
was first attracted by a huge tear in the cloth right down the 
middle of the table ; and then by the very excited appearance of 
my nephew, who seemed to be taking Is good lucx in a 
most astonishing manner. 

“ My dear boy ” | began. 

“Dear boy be damned!” shouted Fred angrily. “ Excuse 
me,” he continued in a somewhat milder tone, “ but © really can’t 
help it; I’m in a most infernalrage. That indescribable Jack 
has, after all, been before me. The mean skunk has taken 
advantage of his good luck yesterday and presumed upon it 
so far as to induce the unfortunate girl to accept him, Oh, 
it’s infamous !” 

“ But my dear boy,” I said, utterly bewildered, “ you don’t 
mean to say Miss Campbell has rejected you ?” 

“ Hasn’t she, though ? Said she was engaged already, as coolly 
as if it werea dance I was asking her for, and then walked 
away! What d’you think of that? Downright heartless, J 
call it!” 

I suppose I was looking a little dazed, because Fred suddenly 
asked me very sharply if I saw a beetle down his back, or 
whether he should ring for a glass of water. 

“It’s all night,” I said, “but I can’t make it out. Why, 
Jack told me just now she had accepted you !” 

“ The blackguard !” cried Fred. 

“My dear boy,” I remarked placidly, “ perhaps he would say 
the same of you. There can be no doubt whatever that she 
refused him, and he says she accepted you.” 

Then we stared at each other in blank amazement for some 
minutes. What could itall mean? I had always been struck 
by the way in which Miss Campbell had played off one against 
the other, but surely she could not be doing so now, or, if she 
were, she had undoubtedly gone too far. Was it pure malice 
on her part? Surely she would not wantonly make such 
mischief and confusion ! 
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A bright idea struck me! I would go and see Miss Campbell 
herself! As a mutual uncle—perhaps I should say an uncle of 
both the young men—I had a moral right to act as ambassador, 
even without their authority, and certainly I should be doing 
good service by putting an end to this terribly awkward situation. 

I went out of the room ; Fred followed at a short distance, for 
some unknown reason, Justat the foot of the stairs I passed 
Jack, who had also left his lair. I was consciousthat he met Fred 
a second later, and I heard him say in the most cuttingly 
ironical tones—“ My dear fellow, allow me to congratulate you.” 
I knew what was coming—a fearful quarrel—and I fled before 
the storm. On the landing at the head of the first flight of 
stairs I stumbled against Warren, who was standing there with 
his legs wide apart,sucking the inevitable pipe. He took it 
out of his mouth for a moment and pointed downstairs, smiling 
sardonically, as if to say—“I know perfectly well what has 
happened ; isn’t it funny ?” I passed the brute without noticing 
him, and went on in search of Miss Campbell. At last I found 
her—fortunately alone. She seemed disposed to scold me for 
my conduct in the corridor, but I stopped her before she could 
begin. 

“Listen to me a moment, please,” I said. “I have no 
authority to speak to you on this subject, but for my ne phew 
sake 1 must doso. Jack tells me you have rejected him and 
accepted Fred; Fred tells me you have rejected him and 
accepted Jack. This situation must be cleared up ; tell me just 
what has happened.” 

Miss Campbell looked a little bewildered and a great deal 
distressed. 

“Oh !” she said at last, “when you—er—kissed me in the 
corridor, I thought that might be it. It is all a misunder- 
standing. Perhaps it would be better for me to explain to you ; 
know you will tell your nephews how it stands,and I know 
you will all of you keep it a secret. They quite misunderstood 
me; I told them I was engaged, but I didn’t say to whom, and 
they must have imagined who it was. I’mso sorry! I must 
have appeared so unkind to both of them, and they are such 
nice boys,and Mr. Forbes saved my life.” Here she seemed 
disposed to cry. 

“But I realiy am engaged,” she went on, brightening up a 
little. “ Only he—he—he wanted it kept secret for the present, 
and he wanted to see how I would be able to resist other men 
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making love tome. He wanted it to be a kind of trial of my 
faithfulness—and there are reasons for keeping it a secret at 
present.” 

“What a horrid thing for him to do!” I said indignantly. 
“There may be very good reasons, but ‘all the same you're a 
weak little person,if you'll excuse my saying so, and it wasa 
shame for him to take such a mean advantage of you. Well, 
never mind,” I added, seeing that she looked hurt, “ perhaps 
his reasons were sound. I congratulate you and hope you'll 
be happy. As for that kiss,I apologise. Jack has just told 
me you were engaged to Fred, and I hadn’t seen Fred yet so 
I quite believed it. By-the-bye, might I ask who the lucky 
man is ?” 

“ If you promise not to tell.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Mr. Warren. It occurred two months ago.” 


“Oh Lord!!!” 





THE MONTH. 
By THe EpItor. 


—:0:— 


& HE opening of Parliament (at a most unusual'period 

of the year) sees the alliance between Tories and 

Liberal Unionists as solid as ever, and the alliance 

of Gladstonians and Parnellites also compact and 

unshaken. The Government professes to believe 

s =3 that dissolution is an impossible event for a long 

while to come ; the Opposition gathers hope from the possibilities 
of a Parliamentary session. 


Mr. PARNELL’S political position explains, of course, the 
public interest which has been aroused by Captain O’Shea’s 
divorce suit, in which the “ Nationalist ” leader figured as co- 
respondent. From the moment that the petitioner got his 
verdict, the one question has been—Can Mr. Parnell retain his 
position in public life? His political confederates in England 
escape the difficulty by insisting that the question is one 
entirely for the Irish people. The Freeman’s Journal, the 

F 
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most widely read of Irish papers, resorts to a somewhat shabby 
expedient in defending its recommendation that Mr. Parnell 
should be retained as leader. Mr. Parnell, it admits, repre- 
sents the politics but not the religion of the Irish people; his 
moral character is the concern of “ pastors who are not the 
pastors of the Irish people.” One able to read between the 
lines finds the meaning to be: We do not expect very exalted 
morality from a Protestant, but the Protestant has genius 
which he places at our service,and we mean to take all we 
can get. Others, who usually speak for “ Nationalist” Ireland, 
take a somewhat similar line; but up to the time of writing 
these lines, the voice of the Roman Catholic clergy has not 
been heard. If they also decide to retain Mr. Parnell, we shall 
have evidence of an astonishing change in the sentiments ofa 
country where the marriage tie has hitherto been held in the 
profoundest veneration—a country, according to Mr. Lecky. in 
which the standard of moral purity is higher than in any other. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is placed in a great strait by this Parnell- 
O’Shea scandal. He would still have the allegiance of the Irish 
party even if Mr. Parnell ceased to be lea der ; but, how long 
would there be an Irish party, if the grinding genius of the 
member for Cork were withdrawn? On the other hand, what 
intercourse can there be between Mr. Gladstone and a man who 
has dealt so treacherously with his frieud, nor is this all; 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters have always numbered a great 
many of the zealously religious people of this country, and 
zealously religious people will not go easily in harness with a 
man who has a record like Mr. Parnell’s agaiust him. The 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has said, on behalf of “ religious 
liberals,” that Mr. Gladstone cannot possibly hesitate about 
“dropping ” Mr. Parnell. Certainly, the whole transaction is a 
great additional difficulty to the ex-Premier. 


WorpD comes from America that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
will surrender themselves to the authorities when they come 
back, and undergo their six months’ imprisonment like good 
citizens. That Irish patriots should ever consent to go to 
gaol is something, and quite a mark to the advancing en- 
lightenment of the time. It is cruel of Mr. Balfour to describe 
as “ private theatricals ” the toils and dangers to which these 
gentlemen submitted in order to get out of the clutches of “ the 
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British tyrant,” and fulfil their American mission, At the 
best, they were only posing as runway martyrs, and for Mr. 
Balfour to say that they might have broken the bail-bond in the 
light of day, and in the sight of a garrison of constabulary, is 
very distressing. The flight necessitated a week’s sea-sickness 
in the Bay of Biscay, and what can be more cruel than to say 
that one has endured sea-sickness unnecessarily ? 


THE young Queen of the Netherlands has a few years still 
before her in which she may grow accustomed to the idea and 








THE YOUNG QUEEN, 


make great advances in the art of governing. The Princess 
Wilhelmina is at present in her eleventh year, and the death of 
her father, King William III., which took place on the 22nd 
of November, will call her to the throne of the Low Countries. 
English readers can scarcely hear of a young queen without 
remembering that the royal lady who has ruled in this land for 
more than fifty years also undertook the responsibilities of 
governing when still a girl—little more than a child. In 
acquiring and retaining the hearty allegiance of her people, we 


hope the Princess Victoria only anticipated an experience also 
2F 
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reserved for Princess Wilhelmina. Her mother, the Queen 
Regent, is sister to the Duchess of Albany, and in the educa- 
tion of the young Queen for the position which awaits her, may 
be counted upon to leave nothing undone that can render her 
daughter a good and gracious Queen. 


To the simple householder, happy so long as income exceeds 
expenditure, the late “scare” in the City was a mysterious 
thing. Baring Brothers had large liabilities, but still large 
assets; and yet such are the complications incident to the 
exchange of money—it required the interference of the Govern- 
ment, the Bank of England, and several City houses to avert 
a crisis of the most serious kind. 


PARADOX helps one to write briefly on political topics, and 
accordingly we may observe that the recess is now a busy time 
with politicians. The Prime Minister was able to speak in a 
hopeful tone at the Guildhall banquet, and made what we are 
coming to regard as his annual prophecy of peace for Europe. 
Lord Hartington has been asking the electors of the country 
how an Irish Prime Minister, a Scotch Prime Minister, a Welsh 
Prime Minister, and an English Prime Minister would manage the 
affairs of the empire amongst them. Certainly, “the wit of 
man” finds it hard to conceive what Parliament can give and 
what Mr. Parnell can accept. Mr. Goschen, and other political 
persons of light and leading, have also been airing their 
eloquence in the country. 


Mr. BALFOUR is attended by detectives when he is in England 
or Scotland, but can roam through congested and disturbed 
districts in Ireland with only Miss Balfour for an escort. What 
a curious thing. It is a fact which has not received anything 
like the notice it deserves. Surely the Chief Secretary could 
not more forcibly illustrate the assertion that Irish difficulties are 
not made so much of by “the people” of that country as by some 
individuals who profess to act (abroad more than at home) as 
the exponents of Irish feeling. 


From “ Darkest Africa” Mr. Booth brings us to “ Darkest 
England.” He has propounded a gigantic scheme for the ameli- 
oration of the “submerged tenth,” and is meeting with great 
encouragement from many quarters. The Standard had an out- 
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spoken article, questioning the possibility of effecting “a 
deliverance ” for the masses in the manner proposed, and 
specially requiring that General Booth should place the large 
sums sent him in the hands of trustees, and take all other neces- 
sary steps to inform the public of his proceedings, step by step. 
We hear that General Booth is entirely satisfied to comply with 


GENERAL BOOTH. 


these conditions. Mr. Bancroft’s offer of £1,000, if ninety-nine 
other subscribers give a similar amount, has undoubtedly quick- 
ened the whole movement. A sympathetic letter from the 
Prince of Wales, £100 from the Duke of Fife, Archdeacon 
Farrar’s advocacy of the scheme at Westminster Abbey, are 
other notable incidents in connection with this proposal. 


Is consumption curable? German and English doctors have 
differed on the question for along time. The people of this 
country, familiar with its slow but fatal consequences, may be 
said to have returned a negative answer longago. A great 
hope, however, has been born by the announcement of Dr. 
Koch’s discovery of a reliable cure. In the new treatment, a 
clear brownish liquid is injected under the skin. The ingredients 
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of this liquid are, we presume, the inventor's own secret at 
present. The first effect of this injection is “ constitutional 
disturbance—” nausea, shivering, and rise of temperature. If the 
person subjected to this treatment is in ordinary health, nothing 
further ensues. If the person is suffering from consumption 
there is a secondary action, this injection in its fresh activity 
fixing upon diseased spots and effecting their cure. At 
present it would seem that Dr. Koch is on the road to what 
he believes will be a great discovery rather than in the position 
of having fully demonstrated his case. He sees, it has been 
somewhat scornfully observed, “with the eye of faith,” what 
ought to be the issue of his labours. But let this be remem- 
bered : the world has never yet beheld an invention with the 
eye of sense which the inventor himself did not first see with 
the eye of faith. 


THE “diphtheria scare” is at an end. Croydon, where the 
Archbishop’s daughter was among those who succumbed, at- 
tained an unpleasant notoriety. At least one of the Public 
Schools also hada disagreeable experience, the outbreak being 
probably due to an unrecognisable case introduced into the 
school at the commencement of the term. According to the 
Hospital, “ the commonest by far of all causes of diphtheria is 
a poison in the air, or in the food or drink, but especially in 
the air. This will account for at least ninety per cent. of all 
the cases of the disease. Its transmission from person to person 
will not account for nine per cent.” 


Mr. NAVARRO, who married Miss Mary Anderson, is said to 
be unwilling that his wife should return to the stage. As he 
has just inherited a large legacy, he feels, no doubt, that the 
financial question may be safely omitted in making up his 
mind on the subject. 


ROYALTY is not left without suggestions from an interested 
public as to the management even of its domestic affairs. These 
suggestions frequently take the form of “ rumours ” as to things 
that have been done, or are likely to take place. Here are 
some of the latest: Her Majesty is going to invite the Prince 
of Wales to take up his residence at Buckingham Palace. The 
Prince will then give Marlborough House to the Duke of 
Clarence. The Duke will then be in a position to marry. The 
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public is also informed that Duke Ernest of Schleswig-Holstein 
wishes to marry one of the Prince’s daughters. It is added 
that the Duke has an income of his own of from £10,000 to 
£12,000 a year. Perhaps it is only fair to add this last material 
fact, seeing the unpleasant prominence which was given to the 
somewhat smaller personal possessions of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. 


THE recent disasters, by sea and land, have been dismal read- 
ing, and have brought unimagined sorrow and suffering to 
homes amongst the rich and poor of the land. Viscount 
Cantelupe, who had been but six months married, was amongst 
those who perished through the wreck of his yacht in a gale 
off the Belfast coast. The Taunton Railway Collision—occa- 
sioned through a signalman’s forgetfulness of one of the many 
trains he had to provide for—occasioned the death of ten 
persons, and injuries to other passengers. Whilst still con- 
templating this tragedy, news came of the loss of H. M. cruiser 
“Serpent,” off the coast of Spain, with the loss of 173 officers 
and men. Wenext hear of the wreck of the British steamer 
“ Derwentwater,” bound to Hull from Gibraltar with a cargo 


of wheat, off Cape Finisterre, with the loss of two of the crew, 
the rest being saved. 


Lorp SA.isBuRY has been able to establish a Modus Vivendi in 
South Africa, by a six months’ agreement with His Most Faithful 
Majesty the King of Portugal. The territorial limits indicated 
in the August Convention are to be respected on both sides, 
without prejudice to any ulterior negotiations. Meanwhile the 
free navigation of the Zambesi and the Shiré River is secured. 


Mr. STANLEY was welcomed with unbounded popular applause 
on his return from “Darkest Africa.” Some reaction was notice- 
able even before the dispute commenced as to the manner in 
which natives fared at the hands of some members of the Expe- 
dition. The mutual recriminations between Mr. Stanley and the 
officers of the Rear-Guard are to be sifted—it is believed—in a 
Court of Law. We sincerely hope this report is well- 
founded, for the public mind at present is in a state of puzzled 
exasperation at certain fearful deeds alleged to have been 
committed, and wishes to know definitely the real facts of the 
case. There is a great deal more at stake than the reputation of 
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individuals, an incidental and inevitable, but not the paramount 
feature of a ghastly story. 


THE Bishop of Rochester goes to Winchester diocese ; the 
Dean of Windsor to Rochester; the Dean of Peterborough 
to Worcester. Canon Eliot (Bournemouth) becomes Dean of 
Windsor, and Canon Argles (Stamford, Northants) Dean 
of Peterborough. The “disposal” of Bishop Barry (late of 
Sydney) who has been assisting in the diocese of Rochester, 
seems to have exercised the public mind nota little ; but the 
agitation was allayed by the announcement that he would 
receive the Canonry of Windsor vacated by Canon Eliot. If 
Bishop Barry had never gone to Sydney, he would undoubtedly 
have received promotion at home ; but he went out there, appar- 
ently regretted it,and returned. What, then, is to become of 
him? He was “ provided for,” so can hardly be taken into the 
account when there are promotions to be dispensed. Meanwhile, 
here he is at home, a very able and a very good man, but a 
bishop without a diocese. 


THE Archbishop’s judgment in the Lincoln case appears too 
late in the month for detailed comment uponit. Everyone is 
admiring how skilfully his Grace has “ held the balances ” in the 
complicated, intricate, ancient and modern issues submitted for 
his consideration. If High Church and Low Church alike would 
consent to learn from the Archbishop, we might be at last within 
measurable distance of peace. 





— 


 N the Winter Exhibition of the Institute of Painters 

f =n Oil Colours, amongst much that is common- 

place and of little moment from an artistic point 

of view, there are a few pictures which call for 

mention. One of the best, if not absolutely 

the best, bits of work in the exhibition is the 

. “Eskdale” of Mr. J. L. Pickering. It is a fine 
bold piece of painting, broad in treatment and truthful. The 
artist is to be congratulated on having had the courage to 
paint what he saw, and not to be tempted into exaggeration 
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for the sake of heightening the effect. In “Sunset,” Mr. F. G. 
Cotman narrowly escapes effecting a great triumph. His short- 
coming is a lack of sufficient drawing, which, to use a cant 
phrase, leaves the picture thin—wanting in depth. In these 
two {pictures are exemplified the true and the untrue method of 
interpreting Nature. 


A picture well worth looking at is that of Mr. Wimperis, 
“A Cottage onthe Common.” The sentiment of it is true, the 
treatment and colour are pleasing, and the only thing one could 
expect more is a something to give one a feeling of greater depth, 
such, for instance, as one gets in “ A Peep of the Arun, Looking 
Towards Amberley, Arundel,” by H. Hughes-Stanton, which 
is one of the most noteworthy landscapes in the exhibition. If 
report say true, Mr. Hughes-Stanton is a young man of eighteen. 
For aman much older the picture would be a creditable work ; 
for a young artist it is significant of much promise. He has 
only to do two things: keep to the tradition of art which he 
seems to have espoused, and remain faithful to the mistress 
to whom he has begun to pay his devotions—Nature—and he 
will certainly achieve a notable success. But he will need 
courage to withstand the clamour of those who see the chief 
aim of art in the imitation of the modern “chromo” style of 
painting. The old masters are still true masters, and the dear 
mistress, Nature, will never betray those who love her. 


The merits of Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s landscape are its breadth, 
its soberness, and truth of colouring, and its good sense of 
distance. He treats his skies well,and one day he will be able 
to paint that quivering light and luminousness of the air which 
is the essence of all joy in landscape. Constable, in his 
early days, need not have been ashamed of having painted this 
picture. 


Surely Mr. C. E. Johnson could have done better than his 
“ Richmond Bridge.” It is,as a rule, best to say nothing of a 
picture if one has not a favourable word for it, but in this case 
the very badness of the thing calls for mention. “ Richmond 
Bridge,” to put the matter in six words, is not Richmond Bridge 
atall. No one that ever saw the place ever saw it like what 
Mr. Johnson paints it. About the only other canvas in the 
exhibition that equals it in badness is Mr. H. J. Stock’s crimson- 
lake phantasy, entitled “ The Release.” It is supposed to bea 
spirit quitting its earthly tenement, as explained by the motto 
from Walter Whitman— 


“Tam as one disembodied, triumphant, dead.” 
—The conception is not bad, but the carrying out of the idea 
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is far from successful. The body of the spirit is heavy, swarthy, 
unspiritual, and the drawing is the reverse of good. 


Mr. Albert Toft has just finished,and placed, a very fine and 
life-like bronze bust of the late Major Jonathan White, first 
adjutant of the First Robin Hood Rifles. It now stands in the 
Castle Grounds at Nottingham, in, or near, the spot where the 
worthy officer was in the habit for years of seeing his corps 
assemble for drill. The granite pedestal bears a simple wreath 
with an inscription giving name, date of birth, and death (1889), 
etc., and another tablet stating the service he had seen. It 
is an admirably executed work, and does great credit to the 
sculptor. The likeness is the wonder of those who knew the 
deceased gentleman, who was greatly beloved for his many 
noble qualities. 


Mr. Charles Cattermole has just completed an etching from a 
painting of his entitled “ Blackburn, Lancashire: Preparing to 
Resist the Pretender.” It is one of a series which this well- 
known artist has been working on for some years. The picture 
from which the etching in question is done has been purchased 
by the Blackburn Corporation, and placed in the Free Library. 
The incident depicted is as follows. On the 13th of November, 
1715, during the time General Carpenter made his attack on 
Preston, in order to dislodge the rebels, the inhabitants of 
Blackburn were preparing to defend themselves from the inroads 
of the invaders, who had invested Preston. The Rev. W. Holme 
recommended them to have public prayers and to commit them- 
selves to the mercy of God. Prayers were offered (at the 
Market Cross) for the Brunswick family and the public weal of 
the kingdom. Still they were on the alert, and one, Captain 
Agnesworth, was determined to head them, provided the rebels 
should attempt to enter the town. I have not seen the original 
painting ; but the etching indicates that it is an effective picture. 


In the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists,one of the best pictures is the portrait of Mr. Phipps 
Jackson, by J. A. Fitzgerald, respecting whose powers of 
portraiture I had something to say in a recent number. Alike in 
its flesh tints, its expression, and its boldness of execution this 
portrait is better than half the work of the kind that goes under 
better known names. The only thing I do not like about it 
is the ruffle. 


Another excellent piece of work in this exhibition is the 
water-colour landscape, entitled “Meandering,” by John 
Fullwood. It is really an exquisite piece of work, whether 
considered from the point of view of its colouring or its finish. 
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In respect to transferring “ air” to his canvas, this artist stands 
with the best. His weak point is perhaps his tenderness ; he 
would strengthen himself by throwing some rock into his 
pictures. 


There are a number of other pictures at Suffolk Street 
worthy of notice. For instance, Mr. Theodore Cook’s “ Sub- 
scription Ball,” a creditable attempt at representing a bit of 
London street life ; a “ Study of a Head,” by Agnes E. Walker, 
which is boldly painted ; “ The Morning Ride,” by George A. 
Holmes, which is very true and pleasing ; and “The Arterglow 
in St. Peter’s, Rome,” by the President (Mr. Wyke Bayliss) which 
is one of the best pictures he has exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery. 


Mr. Horace H. Cauty, Secretary of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, has been appointed curator of the Royal Academy, 
vice Mr. W. Holyoake, resigned on account of age and infir- 
mity. Mr. Cauty’s duties will be somewhat more extended 
than those of his predecessor,as a number of alterations are 
being made in regard to the Academy Schools, with which the 
curator’s duties are largely concerned. 


Mr. Bernard Evans, who has just returned to Yorkshire, after 
a brief visit to the metropolis for the opening of the Winter 
Exhibitions, brought with him six very fine water-colour draw- 
ings of Richmond and neighbourhood. One in especial was 
noteworthy for its wonderful breadth and fine atmosphere. 
It was naturally thought they would be seen either at the 
Institute or in the Suffolk Street Gallery. But they appear to 
have been snapped up at once by some of his growing admirers, 
Possibly he intends to surprise us with something still finer in 
the Spring Exhibitions. 


Nothing sadder in the Art world has been recorded of late 
years than the untimely death of Mr. R. A. Ledward, the 
sculptor. He was greatly respected by all who knew him for 
his gentle manners and true artistic instincts. Born in 1857, 
in the Staffordshire Potteries, where his early life was spent, 
he succeeded in 1879 in winning a National Scholarship, and 
at once came to London and entered the Schools at South 
Kensington. During his three years’ studentship, he gained, 
amongst other awards,a gold medal for modelling. He was 
subsequently appointed a master of modelling in these Schools. 
At the time of his death he was master of modelling at the 
Westminster School of Art. For the last eight years he was 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy and other exhibitions. One 
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of his best ideal works is “ A Young Mother,” which fi» strong 
modelling and tenderness of feeling was one of the b«. works 
of its kind in the year of its exhibition. He also executed a 
number of excellent busts, the best of which is probably that 
of Mr. Broadhurst, M. P. 


Mr. Ledward leaves a young wife and several children totally 
unprovided for. A committee has, therefore, been formed to 
raise a fund for the bereaved family, with Alfred Gilbert, R.A., 
as chairman, and other influential gentlemen as members. 
Already a substantial sum has been subscribed ; but it is to be 
hoped that it will be largely augmented. 
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White mates in two moves. 


THE following is by many amateurs held to be the most 
beautiful game on“record, and is commonly known as “ The 

















Immortal Game.” 


Chess. 






It occurred in the Tournament of 1851, 
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between those two celebrated masters, Anderssen and Kier- 


seritzky. 


KING’S BISHOPS GAMBIT. 
ANDERSSEN.—KIERSERITZKY. 


WHITE. 
1 P—K 4 
2P—K B4 
3 B—B 4 
4 K—B sq 


5 Bx Kt P 
6 Kt—K B 3 
7 P—Q3 
8 Kt—R 4 
9 Kt—B 5 
10 P—K Kt 4 
11 R—Kt sq (c) 





BLACK 
1 P—K 4 
2PxP 
3 Q—R 5 ch 
4P—Q Kt 4 


(a) 


5 Kt—K B 3 
6 Q—R 3 
7 Kt—R4 
8 Q—Kt 4 (5) 
9P—QB3 
10 Kt—B 3 
11 PxB 





WHITE. 
12 P—K R4 
13 PR 5 
14 Q-B3 


15BxP 

16 Kt—B 3 
17 Kt—Q 5 
18 B—Q 6 (e) 
19 P—K 5 (f/f) 
20 K—K 2 

21 KtxP ch 


22 Q—B 6 ch | 


and White mates next move. 


BLACK. 
12 Q—Kt 3 
13 Q—Kt 4 
14 Kt—Kt sq 

(d) 

15 Q—B 3 
16 B—B 4 
17 QxP 
18 BxR 
19 QxR ch 
20 Kt—Q R3 
21 K—Q sq 





(a) Inferior to P—Q 4 followed by P—K Kt 4, or to P— 


K Kt 4 at once. 


(6) He might have played P—Kt 3 to prevent the entry 
of the Knight, but the position of the Queen would have 
been seriously cramped, and the Bishop’s pawn would have 
eventually fallen. 

(c) Leaving his Bishop en prise, White proceeds to atiack 
the Queen thereby gaining such an advantage in position as to 
compensate for the loss of the piece. 

(d) To enable the Queen to retreat. 

(e) A very clever move, for if Qx R ch White plays K—K 2 


and wins. 


(f) Again masterly. 


It was necessary to shut out the ad- 


verse Queen in order to effect the beautiful mate which follows. 


The great correspondence match between Steinitz of New 
York and Tschigorin of St. Petersburg has now reached a very 


interesting stage. 


In both games Steinitz is a pawn ahead 


with a cramped position, and in both games Tschigorin has a 


strong attack. If Steinitz can withstand the attack he must 
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win in both cases. This condition of affairs is the more interest- 
ing on account of the well-known difference in the style of the 
players. Tschigorin is a brilliant .attacking player and his 
capacity for successfully carrying out a dashing assault is 
probably unsurpassed by living masters. Steinitz, on the other 
hand, is matchless in his profundity and solidity of defence. Let 
him but win a pawn in the opening,and no attack, however, 
brilliant disconcerts him. JHe,as a rule, maintains an impene- 
trable position and, patiently playing on the defensive, gradually 
exchanges pieces until in the end-game he is able to convert 
his small advantage into a victory. In the present match, 
therefore, both players are on their favourite ground. There 
is every opportunity for Tschigorin to display his fertility and 
boldness of attack and Steinitz will be obliged to put forth all 
his extraordinary powers of defence. For these reasons both 
players are likely to be seen at their best and excellent examples 
of play should be the result, The great interest that the match 
is causing is proved by the fact that the moves are published 
separately by the daily papers directly they are known. This 
has never previously been done although many important 
correspondence matches have been played before now. Chess- 
players have reason to be thankful to the press for this publicity, 
for in every club, as well as in many private houses, enthusiastic 
amateurs are enabled to follow the moves as they are played, 
to examine ‘the positions at leisure and to form their own 
conclusions, fallacious and otherwise, as to the probable upshot 
of the match. 





A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” 
just been issued—See Advertisement pages for full Announcement. 
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GOLDEN GORSE. 


There is sunshine on the moorland, on the moorland far away, 

When the golden gorse is blooming thro’ the long long ‘summer 
day, 

And the wild bee hums all gladly as he stoops with laden wing, 

O’er the fragrant dew-kiss’d blossoms, with their ling’ring 


dreams of Spring. 


There is sunshine on the moorland where the swallows flutter by, 

Wheeling swiftly, flashing lightly ’gainst the peaceful cloudless 
sky, 

And the stately rushes quiver when the wind-song echoes sweet 


In the gloaming, and the sunset, when the lights and shadows 
meet. 


Not within the shaded garden where the crimson roses blow, 
Where at eve the scentéd breezes ripple lightly to and fro— 

Not ’mid groves of pearly myrtle, or where stately lilies reign, 
’Mid the cypress and the cedar and the sweetbriar in the lane— 
But my golden gorse still blossoms on the moorland far away, 
Like a dream of fairest beauty in the tender summer day, 

Like a distant gleam of Heaven on the mountain’s rugged crest, 





When the lone flow’rs breathe of patience,and of love that 
“ knoweth best.” 









Augusta Hancock, 





THE LOST SECRET. 


— 


Are these the meadows where in life’s young morning, 
The Spring’s first flowers grew ? 

These hedgerows, all aflush with May’s adorning, 

The same that once we knew ? 


These daisied banks, where often idly lying, 
We watched the river’s flow, 

And little dreamed how swiftly time was flying, 
In days of long ago ? 


The lark is still above the cornfield singing, 

As fair the dappled sky, 

The fresh young leaves their wavering shadows flinging, 
As in the years gone by. 


The shining buttercups are still as golden, 

The wind-swept grasses play, 

Yet something that was here in Springtimes olden, 
We seek in vain to-day. 


We seem to miss the smile of radiant glory 

That once fair Nature wore ; 

And though she tells again her well-loved story, 
It sounds the same no more. 


Ah me! ifskies above to us seem colder, 

Less sweet the fragrant thyme, 

"Tis that ourselves have changed, our hearts grown 
Since Youth’s fair golden prime. [older, 


For not again returns the early rapture 
The dear old days could bring, 

And nevermore on earth may we recapture 
The secret of life’s Spring. 


George F. Kendall. 
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become almosi proverbial. ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 
CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE to be scarcely «iistingui-hable from woven tabrics. 

WEAR.— MAPLE & CU.’S Nou. 4| Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at ‘rom 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suit- | 6'4. per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 
able ior rooms where there is -oustant tread, aud | ’OSt. 


woven with regard to durabiity rather truan JAPANESE PAPERS. 


Se of design. A Garesh of this grade, ae 
wi er, ¥it. by vit., can be ad fur 40s. ieces 
(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE JAPANESE PAPERS. in Stock. 


WEAR. The “Maple” brand 
Brussels ( arpet is a special extra quality, made 
of seiecteu yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, incluuing some mst wonderfu: 
repiications of famous kastern Carpets. This 
quality cannot faii to afforu permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 

ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
W BKAK.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their mchness of effect, 
elegance oi design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Mapie & Co. laia some males oO this 
fabric in the Hotel Metropdle, the rirst Avenue, 
aud the Great astern Hoieis, where it can tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
always be seen by Visiturs. MAwtLE & OU., | not absorb dust or contagious atums, while they 
iuropean and Uricutal Carpet Warehouse. | can ac enty ams or cleaned, an Pu. li = 
” , 7 their beauty long after other papers have had to 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. be replaced —MAFLE & CO., Japauese Paper 
Warenouse. 


[MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & CO. LIMPURT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direc. from the i-jan! in very large 


APANESE PAPERS. | 

In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as weil as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike tor their tuil- 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes. 


APANESE PAPERS. 
MAPLE & Cvu.’S have a distinct sani- 


ISITORS as well as MERCH ANTS are 
IN VIED to inspect the LARGEsT 
FURNISHING eSTabLISiiMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds cf tiou-ands of pounds’ 


worth of Ff urni: ure, bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, | quant.ties, thus seving interme iate profits, so 
&c., all reaay tor immediate shipment Having | teat they are able to offer the = at much lower 
large space, all g ods are packed on the premises | prices tha: usual. Maple & Co.'s variery, too, is 
by experienced packers; very essentia when | by far tue largest in the ki gdom, and intending 
goods are tor exporta ion to ensure safe deiivery. | purchasers sh +. os gee the collection or wri e for 
‘foe reputation of half a century. Cataingues paterns MA KE & CO. Tot enham Court 
Free. noad, Londo., Paris. aud Smyrna, 











NEW BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Fluthors’ Co-operative Publishing 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
20 & 22, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON. 





Feap. 8vo, 214 pp., bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


A Book of Vagrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “‘Fifine,” “Only Half a Hero,” etc. 

‘The author can fairly claim for these essays that they are original, and not the 
gleanings trom libraries which fill up a considerable portion of so many modern collec- 
ene of essays. The pretty volume contains many happily conceived ideas.”— Morning 

ost, 





Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


After Shipwreck. 
By J. A. OWEN, Author of “ Candalaria,” Editor of ‘Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” etc. 
_“* We have not for a long time seen a book which is so pervaded with evangelical 
religion, and in which, nevertheless, that religion seems so unobtrusive.”—Spectator. 
“A volume of well-told tales of adventure, narrated with a graphic simplicity 
which impresses the reader with a conviction of their absolute truth.”—Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo., 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Education of Man and other Essays. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 

** Unmistakably prove that he is a man of independent and reflective mind, who has read widely, 
meditated much, and has a consi erable gift of expressing his ideas. Mr. Speed says a great many 
things that are worth remembering, and contrives to present each of his subjects in a light which is 
at least relatively new.”— S-ottish Leader. 





Crown 8vo., 240 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Harness for a Pair; or, Paying for One’s Opinion. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” etc. 


** Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to compress matter for a dozen distinct 
rovels ; almost every one of bis brief paragraphs contains materials for a cuapter.”—Scottish Leader 





Crown 8vo., 224 pp., cloth, gilt, illu trated, 2s. 6d. 
The Messages of Christ. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “ Har ess for a Pair,” ‘‘ John Williams,” etc. 
‘ Quite out of the common track, and rich with the spoils of wide reading and judicious quota- 


tion. Inafewline: on gets more striking tuings tuan most divines afford us in ten times as many 
pages.”—Sword and Trowel 





F.ap 8vo., 140 pp., vellum boards, gilt lettering, 28. 6d. 
Carmina Silvule. 
Poems Original and Translated. 
By JAMES AMBROSE STORY, B.A. 
“The verse is graceful and the ideas are always pleasant, and at times expressed with much 
elicity."— Evening News. 





Feap 8vo., limp cloth boards, gilt lettering. 2s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. 
By C. W. GRACE, late of New Zealand. 


** Exhibits a good deal of genuine hnmour.”—Scottish Leader. 
** Verses full of honest feeling and sincerity.”"— Manchester Guardian. 





2 rols., 8vo, 12s. 
Fifine: A Novel. 
3y ALFRED T. STORY. 
“ The Herr Professor is charming: a learned man wiih the simplicity of a child, whose active 


philanthropy and sympathy with hi- fellow men of «ll classes have not been crushed by | is hard 
struggle with poverty. "—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vv, 36) pp., parchment, gilt edges, gil lettering, 78. 6d. 


The Girdle of the Globe, 


Or the Voyage of Mister Mucklemout'; being a Poe » descriptive of Toil and Travel round the 
Worle—in Ten Cantos. 


By RALPH. With Frontispiece. 














SHILLING BOOKS with Illustrated Paper Covers. 


No. 1. A Manchester Shirtmaker. 
A Realistic Story of To-day. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of “Captain Lobe,” “Ou: of Work,” “‘ A City Girl,” ete. 

“ It is a powerfully drawn picture of the struggles for life amongst the poorest classes in our great 

cities.”—Nourth British Daily Mail. 
No. 2. The Old Corner Shop. 
A Manchester Story. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Autior of “ Fifine,” “ A Book of Vagrom Men,” etc. 

“* Much genuine power and enf rced humour.”—Saturday / eview. 

“It is a pleasantly written story, of an interest tha: is quiet until near the close, and always well 
sustained.”—Scotsman. 





No. 3. A City Girl. 
A Realistic Story. 
. By JOHN LAW, Author of ‘‘ A Manchester Shirtmaker,” “ Captain Lobe,” etc. 
** Skill in plot-construction, a thorough sympathy with his characters, nd an honest indignation 
at the rea'ism he portrays, have won Mr. Law a well-deserved success.”— Literar or d. 
“Some of Mr. Law's social and psychological photographs would do credit to George Eliot, or 
any standard novelist or essayist.”— The Echo. 


No. 4. The Christ in London. 
And cther Poems, : 
By TRISTRAM ST. MARTIN, 


“ This novel theme is told in language at once bold, picture-que and elegant. There are biting 
satire, fierce denunciation, and lofty yearnings.”"—Keynolds’ Ne. spaper. 





No 5. Gentleman Jack. 
By M. L. TYLER, Author of “ Lost Identities,” “Anne Boleyn, a Tragedy,” etc. 


No. 6. A Bad Name. 
A True Story of London Life. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of ‘* Harness for a Pair,” ‘‘ Messages of Christ,” etc. 








Feap 8vo., 200 pp., limp boards, 1s. 


Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem. 
By LYDIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN, 
SECOND EpiTion. 
“ All who have heard Miss Von Finkel-tein’s addr. sses on Eastern manners and customs will 
i. —_ ge to this story of child-life in Jerusalem, which is fuli of interesting detail.”— 
Meth odts umes. 


Paper covers, 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


Only Half a Hero. 


A Tale of the Franco-German War. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
‘In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hero,’ Mr. Story incorporates some of the most thrilling inci- 
lents uf the Francco-German War.”—Ozxford Chronicle. 





Crown 8vo, 132 pp., coloured paper covers, 1s. 

The Ghost of Passy. 

By Captain GEO. T. FIGHTON. 
Seconp EpItron. 


__“* Toe writer tells his thrilling story in good and vigorous language, and the interest which begins 
with the first page is sustained to the last.’ —Brighton Gazette. 





Crown Svo, about 300 pp., cloth boarda, gilt, 6s. 


Ashes: A Romance. 


By HUME NISBET, Author of “Life and Nature Studies,” ‘* Eight Bells,” “‘ Memories of the 
Months,” “‘ Doctor Bernard St. Vincent,” ete. 





Crown 8vo, about 200 pp., paper covers, 1s. 
Life in Utopia. 
By JOHN PETZLER. 
Royal 8vo., 96 pp., paper covers le. 6d., cloth boards, 3a. 
The Face as Indicative of Character, 
Illustiated by upwards of 120 portraits and cuts. 
Ecited by ALFRED T. STORY. 








AvuTHors’ Co-orpEraTiVE PuBLIsHING Company, LIMITED, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, E.C, 





CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and 4st AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 








Students’ Pianos : - from 16 Guineas. 
Pianinos With Iron Frames = - — 
Tron Framed Cottege Pianos - — oe 
Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos ,, 6b ,, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - 90 


+) 
Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers for 
Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, und 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 





ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
60, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 15, POULTRY. 


WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 








THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 








Lonpon: 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 












PETER ROBINSON, 


Oxford St. and Regent St. 





EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing. Gents’ Outfitting. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, CARPETS, BEDSTE&ADS AND 
FANCY FURNITURE. 








PATTERNS AND FASHION-BOOK FREE. 


| PETER ROBINSON. 
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CADBURY'S COCOA. 





